























That 
Ivory 
Look 


Young America has it... 





You can have it in 7 days! 


Fars 


Babies have That Ivory Look . . . why shouldn't you? 





Mildness—that’s the secret of Ivory’s beauty care. 
Reassuring, reliable mildness. So gentle on a baby’s 
skin—so right tor yours. You know, more doctors 


advise Ivory for your complexion than any other soap! 


You're more exciting when you have That Ivory Look! 





A radiant complexion rates attention—and it’s so easy 





to have! Simply change to regular care—using pure, 
mild Ivory Soap. In 7 days, your skin will look fresher 
—actually younger! You'll have That Ivory Look. 
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. More doctors advise Ivory than any other soap 
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ww RIGHARD HAYDN WILLIAM DEMAREST - screen Play by DOROTHY KINGSLEY + Based on the Play‘“Road to Rome" by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD » Songs: BURTON LANE and HAROLD ADAMSON 
Choreography by HERMES PAN * Photographed in EASTMAN COLOR * Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY + Produced by GEORGE WELLS*» An M-6-M Picture 
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DEODORANT 
DISCOVERY 


SAFELY STOPS ODOR 
24 HOURS A DAY! 














Proved in underarm comparison tests made 
by a doctor. Deodorant without M-3, tested 
under one arm, stopped perspiration odor 
only a few hours. New Mum with M-3, 
tested under other arm, stopped odor a 
full 24 hours. 


New Mum with M-3 
won’t irritate normal skin 
or damage fabrics 
1. *Exclusive deodorant based originally on doc- 


tor’s discovery, now contains long-lasting M-3 
(Hexachlorophene). 











2. Stops odor all day long because invisible 
M-3 clings to your skin—keeps on destroying 
odor bacteria a full 24 hours. 


3. Non-irritating to normal skin. Use it daily. 
Only leading deodorant containing no strong 
chemical astringents—will not block pores. 


4. Won’t rot or discolor fabrics—certified by 
American Institute of Laundering. 


5. Delicate new fragrance. Creamier texture— 
new Mum won’t dry out in the jar. 


NEW MUM. 


cream deodorant 
with long- 
lasting M-3 


(HEXACHLOROPHENE) 
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HURRY, 


HURRY, 
\ HURRY. 
IT'S THE MOST COLOSSAL, 
TREMENDOUS, STUPENDOUS SHOW 


since Barnum met Bailey...and Dean met Jerry. 


SONGS: 
“It's a Big, Wide, 
Wonderful World” 


IN 
“Hey, Punchinello” HAL 


WALLIS 


PRODUCTION 
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Co. Starring 


IOANNE DRY 
(MA [SA = 


WALLACE FORD ELSA CHESTER \ 






Directed by 


JOSEPH PEVNEY 


Story and Sereenplay by 


DON McGUIRE 
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SOAP BOX: 

Recently I heard about a star who walked 
off the set after an argument with her direc- 
tor. She wanted to play the scene one way. 
He preferred another. So she decided she 
wouldn’t play the scene at all unless she 
won her point. 





Let the experts call the signals 


I've made a number of pictures and I’ve 
reached a pretty definite conclusion on this 
particular score. Actors and actresses should 
act and leave the rest to the experts whom 
the studio has gone to great expense to 
employ. 

When it comes to actual picturemaking, 
it’s my theory that the director knows best. 
One person has to lead the production. He 
should call the signals. I’m not implying that 
his co-workers should sit silently if they have 
a suggestion to make. However the director 
should have the final say. After all, he’s the 
fellow keeping the entire picture in mind: 
the story line, the camera angles, cutting, 
editing and many other factors. 

The director alone knows what effects he 
wishes to achieve. It’s the same with any 
business head. He thinks of the situation as 
a whole. The girl who can’t understand this 
should buckle down and learn how to take 
orders. 

Mona FREEMAN 


I’m sure that many of your readers will 
agree with me that some people in Holly- 
wood are really off-beat. Proof of that fact 
is what is happening to Montgomery Clift. 
A knowledge of acting isn’t necessary to 
see that Clift is a real artist. Such artists are 
scarce in the world and scarcer in Holly- 
wood ... It seems to me that art is having 
to take a back seat to Hollywood's out- 
moded idea of how actors should behave 
themselves . . . It is a sad thing for Holly- 
wood that some of the people who could 
bettér the industry and gain a lasting place 
in history are being trampled underfoot. 

: C. KENNADY 
Solano, New Mexico 


Just came from seeing “Ring of Fear.” 


It was good .. . Full of suspense. And hand 
a bouquet to Sean McClory, who should 
have had top billing . . . Hand Mickey 


Spillane a bouquet, too. Although his part 
, Was small he was very natural. | 
always wondered why Hollywood didn’t star 
him in his Mike Hammer series . . . Holly- 
wood needs new faces. And speaking of 


Address your letters to Readers Inc., Puotortay, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
We regret we are unable to return or reply to any letters not published in this column. 
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“New Faces,” that show was a wonderful 
idea and a wonderful introduction to a lot 
of good talent. I hope it won’t be the last 
we see of them. One particular new face, 
Robert Clary, I hope Hollywood keeps 
around. He fascinates me. So he’s short. So 
| like short men. So shoot me alreddy! 
There’s no dimension on appeal. He’s cute 
and he can sing. Hollywood tries to keep 
men too much of one type. Tall, dark, hand- 
some . . . Women like a variety of types. 
Here are three different types of men I 
truly believe Hollywood needs: Sean Mc- 
Clory, Mickey Spillane and Robert Clary. 
Let’s see more of them. 

EveLtyn Manoney Ems 

Kansas City, Missouri 


I am fourteen years old and have just 
seen “Gone with the Wind.” I think it is 
the best picture I’ve ever seen. I can’t stop 
raving about it. How about releasing some 
more older films, Hollywood? Shirley 
Temple’s pictures, the Andy Hardy series 
and others. I know today’s teenagers would 
like to see them. 

ANITA WILLIAMS 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


CASTING: 

My idea of a boxoffice movie treat would 
be “Ethan Frome,” with Joan Crawford 
as Zenobia, Marlon Brando as Ethan and 
Grace Kelly as Matty, and to top it off, how 
about Elia Kazan as director? What a 
terrific movie that would make! 

Tuomas De Santy 
North Adams, Massachusetts 


I'd like to see Zane Grey’s “The Border 
Legion” made into a movie . . . with Bar- 
bara Rush as Joan Randle; Bob Wagner as 
Jim Cleve; Richard Widmark as Jack 
Kells; Jack Palance as Gulden. 

ELLeN BRAZELL 
Syracuse, New York 


I think “The Frightened Stiff’ by Kelley 
Roos would make a very good movie with 
Scott Brady as Jeff Troy and Cyd Charisse 
as his wife Haila. This story, although a 
good mystery, is very comical. 

Nancy WEIss 
St. Petersburg, Florida 



















Having just read “Each Bright River,” I 
would like to see it made into a movie. It 
is based on the settling of Oregon. Rock 
Hudson and Piper Laurie would be won- 
derful in it. 

THEORA ANGUS 
Ft. Duchesne, Utah 


QUESTION BOX: 

Would you please give me some informa- 
tion about the male players in “Seven Brides 
for Seven Brothers”? I enjoyed the movie 
so much that I would be very interested to 
know who played the main characters. I] 
would also like to know where I would write 
to obtain a picture of them. 

Rose ELLEN SWEENEY 
Syracuse, New York 


Could you please tell me who played the 
parts of the six brothers’ brides? 
GRETCHEN CAVERNO 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
The Pontipee brothers and their brides 
are Adam—Howard Keel, Milly—Jane Pow- 
ell; Benjamin—Jeff Richards, Dorcas—Julie 
Newmeyer ; Gideon—Russ Tamblyn, Alice— 
Nancy Kilgas; Frank—Tommy Rall, Sarah 
—Betty Carr; Daniel—Marc Platt, Liza— 
Virginia Gibson; Caleb—Matt Mattox, Ruth 
—Ruta Kilmonis ; Ephraim—Jacques d Am- 
boise, Martha—Norma Doggett. Write 
M-G-M Studios, 10202 West Washington 
Blvd., Culver City, California.—ED. 


Can you tell me if the six other girls, not 
including Jane Powell, sang their own parts? 

Yes, brides and grooms all did their own 
singing.—ED. 


Could you please tell me where I can get 
the music from “Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers” ? 

CAROLYN VAWTEE 
Bethany, Oklahoma 
Look for the M-G-M album.—ED. 


Could you please give me some informa- 
ation on Jeff Richards? His height, is he 
married? current pictures, etc. 

Dorotuy Morris 
Brooklyn, New York 

Ex-baseball player Jeff, 6'3”, is wed to 
Shirley Sibre. Now in “Crest of the Wave,” 
coming in “Many Rivers To Cross.” 








Howard Keel’s six daring brothers go a-courtin’ six merry brides in gentleman'y fashion 


If you want to start a fan club or write your favorite stars, address them at their studios (see page 70 for studio addresses) .—ED. 












WARNER BROS. ANNOUNCE 
THE SPECIAL SHOWELNGS 





A VICTOR SAVILLE 
PRODUCTION 


FROM THE NOVEL BY 


THOMAS B. COSTAIN 


A PRECEDENT-SETTING MOTION PICTURE, 
FROM THE RECORD-SETTING BEST-SELLER 
».. eTHREE MILLION COPIES TO DATE! -THE 
MIGHTIEST STORY OF TRUTH AND TEMPTATION 
EVER TOLD—EVER WRITTEN—EVER PRODUCED! 


AND INTRODUCING 


Vitis MAO PYER ANGEL! = JACK PALANCE + PAUL an 


RITTEN FOR THE SCREEN BY DIRECTED BY PRESENTED BY 


WALTER HAMPDEN: LESSER SAMUELS, ASSOCIATE PRODUCER : VICTOR SAVILLE - WARNER BROS. 


ORIGINAL MUSIC BY FRANZ WAXMAN 
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STARRING 


“TONY CURTIS 
GLORIA DE HAVEN 

GENE NELSON 
CORINNE CALVET 

PAUL GILBERT + 


with MARA CORDAY 


“MISS UNIVERSE OF 1954” “MISS U.S. A. OF 1954” 
CHRISTIANE MARTEL - MYRNA HANSEN 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE WINNERS 


In September PHOTOPLAY we invited you to 
“Win a Present from a Star.” As the weeks 
went by your response to this contest reached 
the staggering figure of nearly 70,000 entries! 


It was work, choosing the best last lines for 
our PHOTOPLAY—Universal-International lim- 
erick—there were so many good ones! But the 
special staff appointed to judge this contest 
didn’t let a line go by—everyone received in- 
dividual attention. Every line was carefully con- 
sidered before the judges finally decided on 
the fifty lucky people with the best last lines! 


THE WINNERS ARE: 


1. Rose Marie Reid swimsuit from Jeanne Crain: 
Miss Sandra Hall, Sanford, Me. 


2. Lane Cedar Chest from Suzan Ball: Nancy Kuhn, 
Spokane, Wash. 


3. Original painting from Tony Curtis: Barbara 
June Fralick, Princeton, Ky. 


4. Sylvania Clock Radio from Lex Barker: E. H. 
Mayer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5. Year’s supply Pond’s ‘“‘Ever-So-Red”’ lipstick with 
matching knit sweater-dress by Helen Whiting and 
Stroock fleece coat by Ronette from Rhonda Flem- 
ing: Miss E. O’Hara, Detroit, Mich. 


6. Samsonite luggage from Susan Cabot: Mrs. Olin 
C. Gordon, Eufaula, Ala. 


7. Year’s supply Cutex ‘‘Cute Tomata’”’ nail polish 
with matching jacket and tapered pants by Cole of 
California from Piper Laurie: Miss Irene Ann Fink, 
Wadena, Minn. 


8. Kaywoodie pipe from Race Gentry: Robert L. 
Crump, Winterpock, Va. 


9. Plaid sport shirt from Jeff Chandler: Arthur E. 
Miller, San Bernardino, Calif. 


10. Irish shillelagh from Rock Hudson: Timothy Mar- 
quand, Cambridge, Mass. 


11. Stetson hat from Audie Murphy: Lois Lane Rob- 
inson, Aberdeen, S. Dakota. 


12. Ronay calf handbag from Mamie Van Doren: 
Mrs. Sidney Brody, Kew Garden Hills, N. Y. 


13. Coro rhinestone brooch and earrings from Leslie 
Gaye: Helen M. Vail, Albuquerque, N. M. 


14. Playtex foam pillows from Myrna Hansen: Miss 
Susanne Martin, Pawtucket, R. | 


15. Ronson Crown table lighter from Richard Longs 
Mrs. Ruth Turner, Fort Worth, Tex. 


16. Honeydeb play shoes from Lori Nelson: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ann Murphy, Grand Prairie, Tex. 


17. “Call Me Madam” Decca album from Donald 
O’Connor: Eusebe Gaspard, Westwego, La. 


18. One dozen pairs of Cameo stockings from Kath- 
leen Hughes: Beverly Michaud, Laramie, Wyo. 


19. Woman’s Daniel wallet by Nash from Julia 
Adams: Patsy Sue Taylor, Holdenville, Okla. 
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20. Ronson Adonis pocket lighter from John Agar: 
Martha Watkins, Bangor, Mich. 


21. Ronson Pal lighter from Brett Halsey: Lillian 
Palmer, Chicago, Ill. 


22. “‘Magnificent Obsession’ Decca album from 
Barbara Rush: Mrs. Norma Hill, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


23. Gift box of Breck hair treatment products from 
Mara Corday: Maxine Dotson, Atlanta, Ga. 


24. Decca album of Bing Crosby songs from Lou 
Costello: Mrs. S. J. Sommer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


25. Helen Neushaefer carry-all kit from Ruth Hamp- 
ton: Helen Lancaster, Richmond, Va. 


26. Coty compact from Dana Andrews: Mary Carter, 
indianapolis, Ind. 


27. Lucien Lelong’s Sirocco perfume from Allison 
Hayes: Molly Menashe, Portland, Ore. 


28. Max Factor’s ‘‘Gold Quartet’’ from Colleen Miller: 
Mrs. Lorraine Kaufman, Seaside, Ore. 


29. Bourjois “Evening in Paris’ gift box from Rex 
Reason:. Miss Tommie Pritchard, Asheville, N. C. 


30. Cheramy’s ‘‘April Showers’ perfume from 
George Nader: Vivienne M. Poss, Gordonsville, Va. 


31. Lentheric’s ‘‘Adam’s Rib’ perfume from Dan 
Duryea: Kathryn Simpson, Garnett, Kansas. 


32. Plaid overnight case containing Goody hair ac- 
cessories from Lynn Bari: Mrs. Susan Keepers, 
Anderson, ind. 


33. Pacific Mills’ ‘“‘Harlequin’” bath set from Bud 
Abbott: E. E. Bangert, Sacramento, Calif. 


34. Two Criterion belts from Gloria Grahame: Ce- 
celia Schramm, West Orange, N. J. 


35. Six silk scarves by Baar & Beards from Gene 
Nelson: Sarah Spann, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


36. Deltah pearl necklace from Ruth Roman: Mrs. 
Joe L. Young, Kimball, Neb. 


37. Three pairs of cotton shortie gloves by Dawn- 
elle from John Lund: Miss Elsie Rossman, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


38. Gray flannel suit by Faye Wagner from Janet 
Leigh: Judy Householder, Fairview Park, Ohio. 


39. DuBarry travel kit containing DuBarry beauty 
products from Sara Shane: Miss N. June Ramsey, 
Orlando, Fla. 


40. Red orlon sweater set by Sidney Gould from 
Corinne Calvet: Mrs. Edwin Leet, Muncy, Pa. 


41. Coronet black suede handbag from Mari Blan- 
chard: Doris Williams, Hartford, Conn. 


42. Shulton’s ‘“‘Escapade’’ perfume from John 
Bromfield: Shirley Ostrowski, Custer, Wis. 


43. Two Criterion belts from Kathleen Case: Becky 
Smith, Decatur, Ala. 


44. Three pairs of gloves by Dawnelle from Ludmilla 
Tcherina: Mrs. Emily Lollis, Wewoka, Okla. 


45. Hatbox containing Campana beauty products 
from Karen Kadler: Virginia Lee Frush, Hagers- 
town, Md. 


46. Gift kit of Helene Curtis hair products from 
Rita Gam: Helen S. Williams, Temple, Pa. 


47. Basket of Toni products from Mala Powers: 
Barbara Elkins, North Miami, Fla. 


48. Pair of men’s pigskin gloves by Alexette-Bacmo 
from Chill Wills: Otto Davis, Waynesboro, Miss. 


49. Year’s supply of Lady Esther face powder & talc 
from Gloria De Haven: Thelma L. Nesom, Clinton, La. 


50. Three men’s silk ties from Sterling Hayden: 
Sara Lewis, San Pedro, Calif. 








The “Inside” Story of 
Fabulous Piayex Girdles! 
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P.S. You'll love the new 
PLAYTEX Living pra! It’s 
“custom-contoured” of 
elastic and nylon to flatter, 
feel and fit as if fashioned 
for you alone! Only $3.95 


*U.S.A. and Foreign Patents Pending 










* * News from Playtex .. 








This is the Magic-Controller with the non- 
roll top ... one of the famous Playtex 
Girdles. It has magic fingers to gracefully 
control your figure for every whim of fashion! 
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The one and only Girdle with 


figure-molding latex outside. .. 
kitten-soft fabric inside... and not a 


No other girdles whittle away so many 
inches, yet feel so comfortable! Only Playtex® 
has the slimming power of latex outside 

plus the comfort of kitten-soft fabric inside. 
Washes in seconds and you can practically 
watch it dry. Freedom-giving Playtex 
Girdles control those “Calorie-Curves”. . . 
give you that slimmer-trimmer look, 

no matter what your size! 


PLAYTEX fabric lined Girdles &Briefs...from *4.95 


Known everywhere as the girdle in the SUM tube— 
at department stores and better specialty shops. 











©1954 International Latex Corporation ... PLAYTEX PARK... 
In Canada: Playtex Ltd. ... PLAYTEX PARK. . 


Dover Del 
. Arnprior, Ont. 
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YVVY EXCELLENT ¥Y¥VV VERY GOOD ¥Y¥VY GOOD Y FAIR 


A Star Is Born WARNERS ; CINEMASCOPE, TECHNICOLOR 


VVVV Here’s a movie straight from the heart of show 
business—and, most especially, of Hollywood. Judy Garland 
proves herself not only a supreme entertainer but a fine 
actress, as a minor band vocalist whose unique talents are 
discovered by a fading film idol. In this role, James Mason 
gives a performance perfectly complementing Judy’s. While 
she becomes a great new star—and his wife—his career 
declines. Playing an egotistical drunkard, Mason draws 
sympathy, without glamorizing the character; so Judy’s de- 
votion never seems foolish. The film alternates between 
brilliant song numbers (the tops—‘Born in a Trunk”) 
and bitter or satirical glimpses of Hollywood life, with Jack 
Carson scoring as a poisonous publicity man, Charles Bick- 


Best Acting: Judy Garland 
. ford as an understanding producer. FAMILY 


James Mason 





oa Amusing byplay interrupts James’ roof-top talk with Judy 


Carmen Jones 20TH; CINEMASCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 


VVVV The vibrant melodies and famous people of Bizet’s 
opera “Carmen” reach the screen in a startling new guise. 
They’re transferred to America’s South (later, to Chicago), 
with an all-Negro cast presenting a story of dramatic force 
and musical fascination. Slender, beautiful Dorothy Dan- 
dridge makes Carmen a flashy and tragic figure, a girl who 
wants to be free of any ties or obligations. A wartime factory 
worker, she induces Harry Belafonte, an earnest young 
soldier, to neglect his duty and finally to desert. Unlike the 
two stars (accomplished singers, but not of operatic calibre) , 
Olga James does her own singing, as Harry’s gentle country 
sweetheart. So does Pearl Bailey, in rousing rhythm num- 
bers. And “The Toreador Song” becomes “Stand Up and 
Fight,” a ring champ’s chant of triumph. ADULT 


Dorothy Dandridge knows the way to Harry Belafonte’s heart 


Phf fft COLUMBIA 


VVV Slight, light and smoothly done, this comedy of divorce 
features several ingratiating performers. Judy Holliday is 
deft as ever, playing a radio-serial writer who’s inclined to 
dramatize her personal life. Teaming with her for the second 
time, Jack Lemmon stands out as a fresh, appealing type, 
both laughable and likable. He’s Judy’s lawyer husband, 
who agrees heartily when she insists on heading for Reno. 
Legally parted, both make a grim attempt to lead a gay 
single life. Jack’s would-be partner is pert Kim Novak, even 
more effective here than in her movie debut. Judy’s final 
target is Jack Carson, who clowns expertly as her ex- 
husband’s best friend, an allegedly suave playboy. You can 
guess the outcome, but the route to it is hilarious. Location 
shots play up the New York atmosphere. ADULT 





Divorced, Judy and Jack Lemmon quarrel over her income tax 


MORE REVIEWS ON PAGE 11 . BRIEF REVIEWS OF CURRENT FILMS ON PAGE 92 ° FOR COMPLETE CASTS OF NEW FILMS SEE PAGE 17 








LOOK! 
BRIGHT NEW 
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BY ERSKINE JOHNSON* 


LAUGHING 
STOCK 


During her night-club stand at the Sands 
Hotel in Las Vegas, Tallulah Bankhead 
flipped: 

“My book has passed the million mark in 
sales. Now you know why the Kinsey report 
didn’t sell too well.” 


Overheard at the Mocambo: “He's really 
a very important person—when he’s sober. 


Pat Crowley saw this sign in a San An- 
tonio, Texas, bar window: 
“Yankee Spoken Here.” 


Old Hollywood Proverb: When a movie 
queen tells you she’s found an ideal place 
for her marriage, she usually means the 
front page. 


A conceited foreign profile king has a 
new sandwich named for him at the Famous 
Restaurant—the “French Drip.” 


Hastily scribbled sign in a Fairfax Ave. 
delicatessen window: 

“Jack Benny Is Eating Lunch in Here.” 

Overheard at Lucey’s: “She’s not exactly 
the white-collar-girl type. More the white- 
mink-collar-girl type.” 


Joan Fontaine said it about a foreign 
beauty with whom she recently worked: 

“She can make herself understood in any 
language without opening her mouth.” 


A spoiled movie brat was about to cele- 
brate his birthday and his tutor went to a 
toy store to buy him a present. “What kind 
of a toy would you like?” asked the sales- 
man. 

“Oh, just some little something that he 
can hurt himself on easily,” was the reply. 


“A Hollywood star,” says Sammy Kaye, 
“is a guy with his footprints in cement and 
his wife in court.” 


Airline stewardess with a high sense of 
humor as her plane flew over Las Vegas: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, please fasten 
your money belts.” 


Jack Carson never gets the girls on the 
screen, but he can still joke about it. On 
his night-club tours, he introduces himself 
with: 

“You probably know me as the guy who 
can’t get the girl. Well, you'll be surprised 
to hear that a girl was pounding on my 
door at 4 a.m. this morning. And you know 
something—I wouldn't let her out.” 


Overheard at the Mocambo: 
“He’s such a suspicious type he makes 
his own shadow walk in front of him.” 


An indignant starlet rushed into fur de- 
signer Al Teitelbaum’s Beverly Hills salon: 
“I'm checking on my boy friend,” she said. 
“Tell me, is there any such thing as a bald 
mink?” 

“Never heard of it,” shrugged Al. 

“T'll fix him,” roared the starlet. “I'll 
throw that suede coat he gave me right 
back in his face.” 


*See Erskine Johnson’s ‘‘Hollywood Reel’’ 
on your local TV station 
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VVVV EXCELLENT VVV VERY GOOD ¥Y GOOD Y FAIR 


Crest of the Wave M-G-M 


VVVV By turns amusing, affecting and almost unbearably 
tense, this is a first-rate picture of peacetime heroism in two 
navies, of cooperation and friction between Englishmen and 
Americans. The U. S. Navy sends officer-scientist Gene Kelly, 
with seamen Jeff Richards and Fredd Wayne, to a desolate 
Scottish island where the British Navy is conducting danger- 
ous experiments with a new underwater explosive. At once, 
antagonisms build up. Officer John Justin resents Kelly, 
who’s replacing Justin’s revered superior, killed while testing 
the new type of torpedo. And in the seamen’s quarters there’s 
a chuckle-arousing brawl between cockney Sidney James and 
Jeff, who married James’ girl friend. The talk is all wonder- 


fully real, making you feel that you actually know each of 
these men. 





FAMILY 


Fredd Wayne tries to pacify Sidney James and Jeff Richards gm, 





Black Widow 20TH; CINEMASCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 


VVVY A whodunit, set against the glittering backgrounds of 
the legendary New York City, show-cases several arresting 
personalities. The murder victim is Peggy Ann Garner, an 
apparently naive small-town girl who brings her writing am- 
bitions to the big town. Chief suspect is Van Heflin, a stage 
producer who meets Peggy while his beloved wife (Gene 
Tierney) is out of town. An ardent meddler in the affair is 
Ginger Rogers, spectacularly costumed and sharp of tongue 
as an arrogant stage star with a meek husband (Reginald 
Gardiner). And the professional meddler is George Raft, a 
matter-of-fact city detective. Dark-haired, deep-voiced Vir- 
ginia Leith makes a quick impression as the dead girl’s 
apartment-mate. The story’s material is often sordid, but 
treated tactfully, with crackling dialogue. ADULT 


Two deadly females meet: Ginger Rogers, Peggy Ann Garner 


The Country Girl PARAMOUNT 


VVV Intelligent acting and a strong theme give interest to 
a somewhat heavy-footed version of a Broadway hit. Bing 
Crosby has a role completely offbeat for him—a has-been 
musical comedy star, ruined by his addiction to the bottle. 
Ridden by self-pity, he has dragged his doggedly loyal wife 
into poverty with him. Grace Kelly also tries something ut- 
terly different with this part, discarding glamour and giv- 
ing a performance that is well thought out but not always 
spontaneous. It’s William Holden who comes off best, as a 
stage director who offers Bing a comeback chance. Misled by 
the alcoholic’s cunning lies, Holden gets emotionally in- 
volved with the couple. Bing does an honest job on a tough 
assignment; but, with no clear picture of the man’s former 
self, the character remains unlovable. ADULT 





Grace realizes that Bing is afraid to return to the stage 
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MOVYVtes 


Beau Brummell M-G-M, TECHNICOLOR 


YVVY Two of Hollywood’s handsomest 
stars, Stewart Granger and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, are set like jewels in some of the most 
luxurious costumes and exquisite back- 
grounds ever seen in a movie. Granger, in 
dashing style, plays the famous English 
dandy of the early 19th Century. A nobody 
to start with, living precariously by his 
wits, he becomes the closest friend of the 
Prince of Wales and the age’s chief arbiter 
of male fashion. On the romantic side, he’s 
less successful; he can’t induce the high- 
born Liz to give up security for love. Peter 
Ustinov (Nero in “Quo Vadis”) is excel- 
lent as the monarch-to-be, fat, pompous, 
pathetic. but eventually a figure of dignity. 
Robert Morley also arouses sympathy in a 
brief scene as that old villain of American 
history, George III. The picture was filmed 
entirely in England. FAMILY 


WARNERS; CINEMASCOPE, 


r 
Drum Beat WARNERCOLOR 


VVV Alan Ladd cuts his usual virile fig- 
ure as an Indian-fighter of the old Oregon 
frontier. suddenly retired from business by 
presidential order. The ex-General Grant 
makes Alan a peace commissioner to sub- 
due—without guns—the rebels among the 
Modoc tribe. As the fearsome Captain 
Jack, Charles Bronson is a colorful ad- 
versary. Naturally, Grant’s orders prove 
difficult to carry out, and soon there’s plen- 
ty of gunplay. Audrey Dalton as the win- 
some heroine has little to do with the ac- 
tion, but Marisa Pavan, a_ peace-loving 
Modoc maiden, does play a vital role in 
the final showdown. The vigorous battles 
and chases take place against wild, splen- 
did scenery. FAMILY 


Unchained BARTLETT 
VVV Imaginative casting, an earnest ap- 
proach and authentic settings create a 
refreshing sort of prison movie. It was shot 
at Chino, California, where an honor 
prison for men makes an effort to rehabili- 
tate convicts, instead of merely punishing 
them. In an overdue film comeback, Ches- 
ter Morris is the humane but firm warden. 
Football star Elroy (Crazylegs) Hirsch 
does an admirable straight-acting job as a 
convict who instinctively resists authority, 
though he isn’t a professional crook. Sing- 
ers Todd Duncan and Johnny Johnston 


| are equally effective as fellow convicts. A 


murderer, Duncan has learned at Chino a 
new approach to life. Johnston is an em- 
bittered ex-pianist. who turned to crime 
because of a crippled hand. This is primar- 
ily a man’s picture, but Barbara Hale has 
some touching scenes as Elroy’s wife. An 
escape plot builds up excitement toward 
the finish, though Chino has no high wall, 


no patrols of armed guards. FAMILY 


The Bob Mathias Story ALLIED ARTISTS 
VVV Told in semi-documentary but warm- 
ly emotional style, this entertaining though 
unpretentious movie shows how a Cali- 
fornia boy twice won the Decathlon at the 
Olympics. Bob and Melba Mathias play 


themselves, and a thoroughly appealing 


Continued from page 11 


young couple they are, surprisingly at 
ease before the cameras. The course of 
their love runs rough and smooth as Bob 
trains for the varied, rigorous track events 
of the Decathlon. Ward Bond is gruff and 
likable as Bob’s high-school coach. In the 
climaxes, newsreel shots are cleverly in- 
tercut with re-enacted scenes, to dramatic 
effect. FAMILY 


The Beachcomber Rank, U.A.; TECHNICOLOR 
VVV A British-made comedy-melodrama, 
set in gorgeous tropic locales, recalls the 
general outline of “The African Queen.” 
Robert Newton does a _ robust, broad- 
stroked portrayal of the title character. 
Son of an aristocratic English family, he’s 
the local drunk and trouble-maker on a 
British-owned island in the Indian Ocean. 
Glynis Johns, amusingly prim (though too 
alluring for the role), is a fearless lady 
missionary. To her, Newton is at first be- 
yond the pale. But a quirk of circum- 
stances suddenly convinces her that he 
can be reformed, and her campaign to this 
end is both funny and touching. A cholera 
outbreak and native treachery provide an 
exciting finish. FAMILY 


WARNERS; CINEMA- 
SCOPE, WARNERCOLOR 


Track of the Cat 


VV Robert Mitchum’s arresting perform- 
ance is the chief attraction of a cloudy 
film with occasional flashes of quality. On 
a remote mountain ranch, Mitchum is the 
bully of the family, ridiculing his scholar- 
ly brother (William Hopper), old-maid 
sister (Teresa Wright) and timid kid 
brother (Tab Hunter). Father Philip 
Tonge is a rather hammy drunk, and moth- 
er Beulah Bondi is an old shrew. A change 
in family relationships comes about during 
the hunt for a mysteriously symbolic pan- 
ther that is preying on the cattle. Diana 
Lynn is a piquant heroine, waiting for 
Tab to get up some spirit. Though there’s 
significant camerawork, most of the scenes 
have a deadening, stage-like quality. The 
players seem to be posing on a set—not 
living on a mountain ranch. FAMILY 


WALLIS, PARAMOUNT; 


Three Ring Circus VISTAVISION, TECHNICOLOR 


VV The big top proves an appropriate 
setting for the antics of Martin and Lewis. 
but the boys don’t rouse quite their usual 
quota of laughs. Though nobody expects 
their pictures to be strong on plot, this 
one follows a puzzling course, wandering 
into various blind alleys, then blithely 
starting all over again. Dean and Jerry, 
ex-GI’s, join a circus because Jerry wants 
to be a lion-tamer. One try, and he prompt- 
ly decides he’d rather be a clown. Dean 
gets the short end of the plot, with a role 
that switches backward and forward be- 
tween loyal pal and selfish heel. Feuding 
off and on with Joanne Dru, owner of the 
circus, Dean romances dazzling Zsa Zsa 
Gabor, conceited aerialist. Jerry’s youthful 
fans should be delighted by the scene at 
the finish, with Jerry—now a triumphant 
clown—and a sad little girl (Sandy Desch- 
er) at a children’s home. 
Continued on page 15 
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Among the many to congratulate Debbie and Eddie were Pier and Vic 
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Terry Moore caused a stir when 
she preemed with Jacques Sernas 





SY EDITH GWYNN 


Shelley’s skirt stole the show at “Star” premiere 


THE PREEM of “A Star Is Born” was an 
all-time glamour-great night. What a 
roar Judy Garland got from the crowd 
when she entered the Pantages Theatre 
on the arm of Sid Luft. Clark Gable got 
almost as loud a cheer as he arrived 
with Kay Spreckels. Amongst the mad 
doings in the lobby, I spotted Debbie 
Reynolds with Eddie’s pal Joey Fore- 
man; Marlene Dietrich in a stunning 
Dior; Kim Novak and Mamie Van Dor- 
en in slinky formals; Rosie Clooney 
and Jose Ferrer; Karen Sharpe with 
Joan Smith; Terry Moore and hand- 
some French actor Jacques Sernas; the 
Gary Coopers, Alan Ladds, Jerry Lew- 
ises, Dean and Jean Martin; Doris Day 
and Marty Melcher; the Champions 
and so many more. Lowest cut dress 
was on Liz Taylor—a_halter-necked 
fluffy pink gown trimmed with beading. 
The widest-skirted gown was Shelley 
Winters’. Shelley’s gorgeous white gown 
was so full the skirt covered almost 
three seats when she took her place in 
the theatre (Yep, the skirt made room 
for two other customers! ). Later, Jack 
Warner took over Cocoanut Grove, filled 
it with seven hundred famous guests in 
honor of Judy. Choking with sentiment, 
Judy said, “This is my happiest night.” 


The Hartford Theatre opening was a 
dilly—with hundreds of stars present to 
see Helen Hayes in the first play pre- 
sented, “What Every Woman Knows.” 
It’s the only theatre in the U.S. that 
features a bar and restaurant. And a 
few days later Joan Crawford tossed a 
bang-up party for star Helen. 


The only star of the delightful “Sa- 
brina” who could be at the opening 
was Humphrey Bogart who arrived with 
Lauren Bacall and posed and posed for 
flash-bulbers. With Bill Holden away 
and Audrey Hepburn honeymooning in 
Europe, Paramount gave lovely Martha 
Hyer, Audrey’s rival in the film, the 
full-glamour treatment. Martha had a 
cape stole fashioned of 1500 baby 
orchids flown especially from Honolulu 
—she was really a knockout. 


Nicest party of the month was the 
gay Debbie Reynolds-Eddie Fisher en- 
gagement party given by Eddie Cantor 
for his protege Eddie. Over four hun- 
dred delighted well-wishers turned out 
to congratulate the happy pair and ad- 
mire Debbie’s 7 carat ring from Eddie. 
Included in the throng were much-in- 
love Pier Angeli and her Vic Damone. 
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This Is My Love RKO, PATHE COLOR 


VY Suspense is the chief aim of this story 
about tangled emotions, and it does achieve 
an ample measure. But its cast plays as 
unpleasant a group of people as you've 
met on the screen. Linda Darnell is a 
spinster whose coldness melts when she 
meets debonair Rick Jason. Then she finds 
that he and her gentler sister (Faith 
Domergue) have fallen in love. Their situa- 
tion seems hopeless, since Faith is mar- 
ried to Dan Duryea, once a famed dancer 
but now a neurotic cripple. There’s a hint 
of murder in this setup, and Linda plots a 
crime that she believes will return Rick 
to her side. The locale is Glendale, Cali- 
fornia; most scenes are set either in the 
unhappy home or in Duryea’s restaurant, 
operated by the sisters. ADULT 


The Black Knight COLUMBIA, TECHNICOLOR 


YV Now it’s Alan Ladd who returns to the 
bold old days of King Arthur, as a gallant 
commoner who dons black armor to play 
mysterious avenger. Arthur’s realm is 
threatened by a secret alliance of Cornish- 
men and Saracens. In sudden raids, they 
burn castles, commit murder and mayhem. 
Among the victims is the mother of lus- 
cious Patricia Medina, Alan’s ladylove, in 
whose household Alan served as armorer. 
The action has an old-fashioned abandon, 
except when it slows down for spectacle. 
But there are some noble castles and 
spacious countryside (shot in England 
and Spain). FAMILY 
Quest for the Lost City RKO, COLOR 


VY This modest, often fascinating travel- 
adventure film was shot by Dana and 
Ginger Lamb, a couple who carry the 
do-it-yourself motto to amazing lengths. 
Bound for the wilds of Yucatan, seeking 
ruins of the ancient Aztec civilization, they 
live entirely off the land, not only hunting 
and gathering their own food, but making 
soap and tanning leather. Their discovery 
of the lost city is a real thrill. FAMILY 


Twist of Fate U.A. 


YY A highly involved tale of intrigue 
gives Ginger Rogers a glamorous but dubi- 
ous role. She’s an ex-showgirl living in 
luxury on the Riviera (where the picture 
was made), as the fiancee of Stanley Bak- 
er. Supposedly a respectable businessman, 
he’s actually a counterfeit king. When 
Ginger falls in love with a young artist 
(Jacques Bergerac, her off-screen hus- 
band), violence shadows the romance. The 
artist is broad-minded about Ginger’s way 
of life, but Baker plays rough. 


Passion RKO, TECHNICOLOR 


VV Title to the contrary, this turns out 


to be a pleasant Western, laid in Spanish | 


California. As a young rancher, Cornel 
Wilde is out to find and kill the men who 
murdered his bride (Yvonne DeCarlo). In 
his campaign of vengeance, he’s aided by 


ADULT | 





his tomboy sister-in-law (also played by | 
Yvonne). Knives and bullets fly thick and | 
fast. and there’s plenty of cross-country | 


galloping. FAMILY 
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No longer alonesome cowboy is Guy Madison 





Jeff Hunter wins the fans’ complete approval 





Anne Francis is a lady with a bright future 
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I DON’T THINK Marilyn Monroe’s box- 
office will be hurt by anything but bad 
pictures. You'll notice I made it plural 
...Ina popularity poll, Marlon Brando 
and Jeff Hunter pulled up even. . 
Terry Moore is more dangerous when 
she’s quiet. It’s like waiting for a time 
bomb to explode . . . No matter what 
happens anywhere else, a new crop of 
starlets appear who look better than 
last season’s Elizabeth Taylor 
doesn’t believe she is as beautiful as 
you think she is, Honest! ... I’m in a 
hurry to see “Guys and Dolls” on the 
screen. More anxious about seeing this 
one than even “Oklahoma!” and “The 
King and I” . . . The movies are get- 
ting away from the idea that a pretty 
girl can be made unattractive by a pair 
of eyeglasses . . . I don’t care what 
anyone says, I prefer Shelley Winters 
talking to silent. Then Shelley is na- 
ural, and she'll say: “The trouble with 
most of the eligible men is that they’re 
married.” In Hollywood, claims 
Tom Jenk, even a man’s best friend is 
his enemy. 

Grace Kelly’s beautiful, but I feel 
she’s holding back and is seldom 


natural .. . Mamie Van Doren is sex- 
iest when she peers at you over the 
rim of a wine glass . . . Each time I 


see “On the Waterfront” (three times 
to date), the more entranced I become 
with Eva Marie Saint. 


I still prefer Katharine when it 
comes to a Hepburn, but I'll admit 
Audrey is growing on me .. . Arlene 
Dahl and Fernando Lamas are so ro- 
mantic you wouldn’t believe they’re 


married . . . I’d think I was seeing 
things if I saw Jack Webb excited on 
the screen . . . Charlotte Austin tells 


me she takes a deep breath before go- 
ing into a scene. “It helps,” says Char- 


lotte . . . I’m pleased with the recent 
success of Anne Francis. Been waiting 
for it for some years . . . John Wayne 


BY SIDNEY SKOLSKY 


THAT’S HOLLYWOOD FOR YOU 


never has a leading lady on-screen who 
even slightly resembles his off-screen 
leading lady . . . Can you remember all 
the way back (just a few years ago) 
when people were saying William 
Holden didn’t have sex appeal? ... 
No one was surprised by the Tyrone 
Power-Linda Christian separation an- 
nouncement . . . Everyone was with the 
sudden Guy Madison-Sheila Connolly 
merger ...I adore Judy Holliday, even 
when I don’t like the movie she’s in. 
This statement can be made about few 
performers . . . Groucho Marx says, 
“Half of Hollywood is trying to find 
out how the other half gets away with 
hy 


There’s not a light comic around who 
has the timing of Cary Grant. Jack 
Lemmon is the best and most promis- 
ing of the new crop. . . If you believe 
the movies, all actresses look beautiful 
when they get out of bed in the morn- 
ing. Being honest, I must tell you all 
actresses spend an hour in the make-up 
department before getting into bed to 
get up . . . Rock Hudson’s comment 
about making a movie in Ireland: “It’s 
like a Hollywood set where all the 
characters are played by Barry Fitz- 
gerald.” 


Gina Lollobrigida doesn’t look like 
an Italian actress when she’s in the 
United States . . . My idea of a real 
heel is a guy who'd try to do Ann Blyth 
dirt—even in a movie . . . I don’t be- 
lieve Betty Hutton has retired from 
show business, although she read the 
line with sincerity . . . Charles Laugh- 
ton told me that an actor who can put 
over a subtle emotion with his derriere 
facing the camera knows his craft and 
is a credit to his profession . . . My 
favorite character Mike Curtiz told an 
interviewer: “Don’t say anything 
against me, unless it’s complimentary.” 


And That’s Hollywood for You. 
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Casts of Current Pictures 


BEACHCOMBER, THE—U.A. Directed by Muriel 
Box: Martha, Glynis Johns; Ted, Robert Newton; 
Ewart Gray, Donald Sinden; Owen, Paul Rogers. 


BEAU BRUMMELL—M-G-M. Directed by Curtis 
Bernhardt: Beau Brummell, Stewart Granger; Lady 
Patricia, Elizabeth Taylor; Prince of Wales, Peter 
Ustinov; .King George III, Robert Morley; Lord 
Erwin Mercer, James Donald; Mortimer, James 
Hayter; Mrs. Fitzherbert, Rosemary Harris; Wil- 
liam Pitt, Paul Rogers; Lord Byron, Noel Willman. 


BLACK KNIGHT, 
Tay Garnett: John, 


THE—Columbia. Directed by 

Alan Ladd; Linet, Patricia Me- 
dina; Sir Ontzlake, Andre Morell; Earl of Yeonil, 
Harry Andrews; ‘Sir Palamides, Peter Cushing; 
King Arthur, Anthony Bushell; Major Domo, Lau- 
rence Naismith; King Mark, Patrick Throughton. 


BLACK WIDOW—20th. Directed by Nunnally 
Johnson: Lottie, Ginger Rogers: Peter, Van Heflin; 
Iris, Gene Tierney; Detective Bruce, George Raft; 
Nanny Ordway, Peggy Ann Garner; Brian, Reginald 
Gardiner; Claire Amberly, Virginia Leith; Ling, 
Otto Kruger; Lucia, Cathleen Nesbitt; John, Skip 
Homeier. 


BOB MATHIAS STORY, THE—A.A. Directed by 
Francis D. Lyon: Bob Mathias, Bob Mathias; Melba 
Mathias, Melba Mathias; Coach Jackson, Ward 
Bond: Dr. Mathias, Howard Petrie; Mrs. Mathias, 
Ann Doran; Pat Mathias, Diane Jergens. 


CARMEN JONES—20th. Directed by Otto Prem- 
inger: Carmen, Dorothy Dandridge; Joe, Harry Bela- 
fonte; Cindy Lou, Olga James; Frankie, Pearl Bailey; 
Myrt, Diahann Carroll; Rum, Roy Glenn; Dink, Nick 
Stewart; Husky, Joe Adams; Sgt. Brown, Broc Pe- 
ters. Voices: Le Verne Hutcherson, Marilynn Horne, 
Marvin Hayes. 


CREST OF THE WAVE—M-G-M. Directed by John 
and Roy Boulting: Lieutenant Bradville (U.S. Navy), 
Gene Kelly; Lieutenant Wharton, John Justin; Lofty 
Turner, Bernard Lee; Butch Cleliand (U.S. Na vy), 
Jeff Richards; Charlie Badger, Sidney James; P. 0: 
Herbert, Patric Doonan; Sprog Sims, Ray Jackson; 
Shorty Karminsky (U.S. Navy), Fredd Wayne. 


DRUM BEAT—Warners. Directed by Delmer 
Daves: Johnny Mackay, Alan Ladd; Nancy Meek, 
Audrey Dalton; Toby, Marisa Pavan; Bill Satter- 
white, Robert Keith; Captain Jack, Charles Bronson; 
General Canby, Warner Anderson. 


PASSION—RKO. Directed by Allan Dwan: Jian 

Obreon, Cornel Wilde; Tanya Rosa, Yvonne De- 

Saetos Rodriguez, Raymond Burr; Castro, Lon 
aney. 


PHFFFT—Columbia. Directed by Mark Robson: 
Nina Tracy, Judy Holliday; Robert Tracy, Jack Lem- 
mon; Charle Da 7 Jack Carson; Janis, Kim 
Novak; Mrs. Chapman, Luella Gear; Dr. Van Kessel, 
Donald Randolph; Rick Vidal, Donald Curtis. 


QUEST FOR THE LOST CITY—RKO. Docu- 
mentary, featuring Dana and Ginger Lamb. 


ROMEO AND JULIET—U.A. Directed by Renato 
Castellani: Romeo, Laurence Harvey; Julict, Susan 
Shentall; The Nurse, Flora Robson; Friar Laurence, 
Mervyn Johns; Benvolio, Bill Travers; Tybalt, Enzo 
Fiermonte; Mercutio, Aldo Zollo; Prince “of Verona, 
Giovanni Rota; Capulet, Sebastian Cabot: Lady Capu- 
let, Lydia Sherwood; Paris, Norman Wooland: Mon- 
tague, Giulio Garbinetti; Chorus, John Gielgud. 


STAR IS BORN, A—Warners. Directed by George 
Cukor: Esther Blodgett, Judy Garland; Norman 
Maine, Tames Mason; Libby, Jack Carson; Oliver 
Niles, Charles Bickford; Danny McGuire, Tom Noo- 
nan; Starlet, Lucy Marlow: Susan, Amanda Blake. 


THIS IS MY LOVE—RKO. Directed by Stuart 
Heisler: Vida, Linda Darnell; Glenn, Rick Jason; 
Murray, Dan Duryea; Evelyn, Faith Domergue; 
Eddie, Hal Baylor; Connie Russell, Connie Russell; 


THREE RING CIRCUS—Paramount. Directed by 
Joseph Peyney: Pete Nelson, Dean Martin; Jerry 
Hotchkiss, Jerry Lewis; Jill Brent, Toanne Dru; 
Saadia, Zsa Zsa Gabor: Sam Morley, Wallace Ford; 
Schletz, Sig Ruman; Puffo, Gene Sheldon; Timmy, 
Nick Cravat; Bearded Lady, Elsa Lanchester. 


TRACK OF THE CAT—Warners. Directed by Wil- 


liam A. Wellman: Curt, Robert Mitehum: Grace, 
Teresa Wright; Gwen, Diana Lynn; Harold, Tab 
Hunter: Ma Bridges,’ Beulah Bondi; Pa Bridges, 


Philip Tonge; 
Carl Switzer. 


TWIST OF FATE—U.A. Directed by David Miller: 
Johnny Victor, Ginger Rogers: Emil Landosh, Herb- 
ert Lom; Lonis Galt, Stanley Baker; Pierre Clement, 
Jacques Bergerac; Marie Galt, Margaret Rawlings. 


Arthur, William Hopper; Joe Sam, 


UNCHAINED—Bartlett. Directed by Hall Bartlett: 
Steve Davitt, Elroy Hirsch; Mary Davitt, Barbara 
Hale; Kenyon J. Scudder, Chester Morris; Bill How- 
ard, Todd Duncan; Eddie Garrity, Johnny Johnston; 
Elaine, Peggy Knudsen: Joe Ravens, Jerry Paris; 
Len Haskins, John Qualen; Sandern, Bill Kennedy; 
Jerry Hakara, Henry Nakamura; Sally Haskins, 
Win Davitt, Tim Considine; Mrs. 
Rita Johnson. 


Kathryn Grant; 
Scudder, 
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What good is a pretty hat... 


if you dont have pretty hair ? 












and failed . 








you lose your wave. Just spray. 
A before-and-after picture happens in 
your mirror! 


And we’ll bet you get more compliments 
on your hair than you do on your hats. 





up to 10 times more absorbable lanolin! 





Regular size $1.25 New large economy size $1.89 


both prices plus tax 


Hele (itis. lanolin discove 


the breath of ti life for lifeless looking Hair! 
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Everyone knows lanolin brings to dull, drab hair 
the glow of youth . . . and Helene Curtis brings you 


Now it’s as easy to have gorgeous hair as it is to buy a hat. 


For Helene Curtis has discovered what others have tried 
..a way to give you 100% absorbable lanolin. 
It’s LANOLIN DISCOVERY, a hair conditioner and beautifier 
that’s more effective (up to 10 times more effective!) 
because it contains up to 10 times more absorbable lanolin. 


And there are no “‘filler’”’ oils to grease your hair or make 
Brush. Then watch. 
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Shirley listens. An unexpected visit—and the show went on 





THE HOLLYWOOD STORY 


“THE SHOW must go on.” This is a fine 
sentiment, a noble tradition. Newcom- 
ers to the entertainment world learn 
the words quickly, repeat them glibly. 
But there comes a time when the show 
must really go on, and then they dis- 
cover that the magic phrase isn’t 
enough. The words are meaningless un- 
less you have the courage or faith to 
bring them to life. 

The beautiful young girl sitting in 
her dressing room realized this as she 
repeated the five famous words over 
and over, hoping they would work a 
miracle. Without one, she was finished. 
She couldn’t do it. She knew if she 
asked for a postponement, a cancella- 
tion, the people on the set would hire 
someone else for the role. She couldn’t 
blame them. They couldn’t hold up a 
big production even if her grandfather 
had died. 

Fresh tears came to her eyes as she 
thought of him. Her grandfather had 
been friend, relative and counselor to 
their tight-knit family group. His fa- 
vorite grandchild, she had been at his 
bedside during those last few hours, 
and when he had passed away at mid- 
night, she had broken down. 

Overtired, emotionally drained, she 
could not sleep, and cried for hours. 
When the alarm clock rang at 6:30, 
she had managed to get less than an 
hour’s sleep. What was to have been 


Listen to Shirley Thomas from Hollywood _on NBC Radio in the Pacific coast area at 5:30 p.m., PST Sundays. Also to Shirley Thomas Reports on Weekend, 
3-5 p.m., EST Sundays, over NBC Radio. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


BY SHIRLEY THOMAS 


NBC’s Hollywood Correspondent 


the bright new morning of her big day 
now promised to be one of failure. 

Until now the girl had had a meas- 
ure of success in juvenile roles and, at 
last, she had won a test opposite Vic- 
ture Mature for the lead in his next 
picture. This was opportunity in capi- 
tal letters. When she had arrived on 
the set, everyone had been most help- 
ful. She had managed to get through 
the first rehearsal, but then the di- 
rector started changing lines and bits 
of business. Her mind was too fuzzy 
to adjust rapidly and she made numer- 
ous awkward, embarrassing blunders. 
She saw the director and _ actors 
looks that indicated their 
disappointment. Finally after more re- 
hearsing, the director said he guessed 
they were as ready as they would 
ever be. While the crew lit the set, 
she had returned to her dressing room 
with the strong feeling she was going 
to fail. Her brain was confused by 
old lines, new lines—most of all by 
the sickening thought that she was go- 
ing to slip on the first step of the 
ladder of fame. 

The girl could not help asking her- 
self if her steady climb to this morn- 
ing’s opportunity was to prove futile in 
a single screen test! Although her first 
film effort had been left on the cutting 
room floor, she had been only eleven 
then. The years that followed had seen 


exchange 


measured improvement in her acting 
ability, rapid progress upward. She 
had successfully played radio and . 
stage roles, but she felt motion pic- 
tures to be her special favorite. Usually 
the young actress was alert and easily 
able to memorize a script in only a 
few hours of study. Today, however, 
the real events of her own life seemed 
too powerful to free her for the 
dramatic role before the camera. 

Then it happened. A young actress 
and star who was playing in one of the 
big important movies on the lot visited 
the set. The star was a _ long-time 
friend of the girl who was to be tested; 
she knew what nervous tension exists 
at a moment like this, but she had faith 
in her friend. She was so confident 
that her friend was going to make good, 
she had brought the head of the studio 
on the set with her to watch the test. 

The frightened girl, suddenly buoyed 
up by the unquestioning, unwavering 
faith of her friend, snapped out of her ' 
doldrums. Responding to the confi- 
dence of her friend, she stepped be- t 
fore the camera with the poise and 
assurance of a true professional. She | 
went through the test, through the new 
lines without a flaw. She got the job, r 
which was the steppingstone to a 
series of top star parts. This is why { 
Terry Moore will never forget the day 
Janet Leigh came a-calling. 











These are Beth Anderson’s hands. She soaked them in detergents. Only the right hand was 
given Jergens Lotion care — and look at the difference. This photograph is unretouched, 


Proved: There's a sure way to stop Detergent Hands 


“Jergens Lotion proves more effective 
than any other lotion tested for 
stopping ‘detergent damage’,” states a 
national research laboratory. * 


Recently, 447 women volunteered for a 
grueling experiment. They wanted to find 
a way to combat “detergent hands.” 

Under supervision, they soaked both 
hands three times a day, in detergents. 
After every soaking, Jergens Lotion was 
smoothed on their right hands. Their left 
hands were untreated. 


The results astounded everybody, In 


Jergens Lotion 


i. 


3 or 4 days, left hands were roughened 
and reddened. The hands given Jergens 
Lotion care were soft and white. 

Many other lotions were tested the same 
way. Not one proved as effective as Jergens 
Lotion for stopping detergent damage. 

The famous Jergens Lotion formula has 
heen steadily perfected tor 50 vears. It 
positively stops detergent damage, and 
ends roughness and chapping from other 
causes, It keeps your hands soft and lovely 
and is never sticky or greasy. 

Today you'll find Jergens a_ heavier, 
creamier lotion, with a delightful new 
fragrance. Still only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 


positively stops “Detergent Hands” 


mercer 





*Norice to doctors and der- 
matologists. For a sumiaary 
of this report, write to The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cinn., O. 





© wonder so Women ane Chamging to Camay | 


THERE’S 


WOMEN EVERYWHERE love Camay with cold cream— 
extra luxury at no extra cost! And Camay is the only 
Quysrriouds Complle iow cane ! , leading beauty soap that contains this precious ingredient. 


Lovely Camay Bride, Mrs. Charles T. Jackson, Jr., 
says, “I changed to Camay with cold cream 


a ~~ [2 TRY IT YOURSELF! Whether your skin is dry or oily, 
the minute I hear! about it. 4 a a= 


Now, after using it for months and months, 


Camay with cold cream will leave it feeling 
y J exquisitely cleansed and refreshed. In your daily 
I’ve ever used!” ys PN Beauty Bath, too, you'll enjoy Camay’s famous 
skin-pampering mildness, satin-soft lather, and delicate 


fragrance. There’s no finer beauty soap made! 


I can say it’s the most wonderful beauty soap 


NOW MORE THAN EVER SOAP OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
















A NEW 


ROMEO AND JULIE1 


As the world’s most famous lovers. Susan Shentall and Laurence Harvey are radiant with youth 


@ Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet” is a story of young love, yet the roles have 
usually been played by long-established stars. Now two youthful newcomers 
bring the classic romance to heart-catching life. Laurence Harvey (twenty-six, 
seen in “King Richard and the Crusaders”) is the gay blade sobered by his first 
ly serious love affair. And Susan Shentall (nineteen, a secretary when she was cast 

in the film) is a captivating Juliet, turning the well-known balcony scene into 

something utterly fresh and delightful. Shot in Italy for U.A. release, the drama 
of lovers betrayed by their families’ bitter feud is a Technicolor treat to the 
eyes as well as the emotions, with rich costumes and mellow, authentic settings. 














Lis is in “‘The Last Time I Saw Paris’ 


There'll be standing room only if the furniture Liz 
Taylor and Mike Wilding ordered for their new home 


doesn’t arrive in time for their New Year's party! 


INSIDE STUFF 


New Year Eves: “Camping out” in 
their beautiful new house didn’t pre- 
vent the Michael Wildings from plan- 
ning a gay and gala party to greet 
the new year. They finally sold their 
old homestead, completely furnished, 
“Because,” says Liz, “everything was 
made to order and wouldn’t fit in any 
other house.” Until their new stuff is 
installed, they’re getting by beautifully 
with a bed, icebox and stove! ... And 
Elaine Stewart is house-happy too! 























Tired of apartment life, the brooding 
brunette spends spare time searching 
for a “perfect” house to buy. Necessary 
requisite: spare room to be converted 
to library for medicine-minded beauty’s 
research work. . . . Career trouble, it 
seems, has separated the Tyrone 
Powers. But Hollywood can’t help re- 
membering .that Ty had always en- 
couraged Linda Christian in her desire 
to continue as an actress—had even 
planned to produce a picture in which 


Linda Christian is in ‘‘Athena’’ 


It’s the end of the line for exotic Linda Christian 
and Ty Power, who rang out the old year with the 
announcement that their five-year marriage is ended 


he and Linda would be the co-stars. . . . 
Back in Hollywood, following unfortu- 
nate eviction from Brazilian hotel, Ava 
Gardner’s Nevada divorce papers are 
still ready and waiting, but the luscious 
looker shrugs an indifferent answer to 
the sixty-four-dollar question. . . . Piper 
Laurie’s New Year’s present makes a 
mighty pretty package. Her singing 
tests for “Third Girl from the Right” 
are so sex-sational, U-I gave her permis- 
sion to make commercial recordings! 

















Elaine was last in ‘“‘Brigadoon’’ 
It?s a hobby—not a hubby—that has 
Elaine Stewart looking for a house— 
with extra room for her library work! 


Still a lady of mystery, Ava Gardner. 
back in Hollywood, just shrugs shoulders 
when asked about divorce from Frankie 


Piper is next in ‘‘Smoke Signal” 
It’s a happy New Year for Piper Laurie. As a re- 
sult of those surprise tests for her forthcoming film, 
Piper will be making records in ’55—as a singer 


CAL YORK’S 
GOSSIP OF HOLLYWOOD 


Behind the Scenes: Here’s an untold Ava's currently in 
story about Bing Crosby that reveals  “™® Barefoot Contessa” 
his other side. For his highly dra- 

matic role in “The Country Girl,” 

there’s a scene where he confesses how 

he mistreated his wife. The line read, 

“I lied to her, oh, how I lied!” But in 

each “take” Bing cried out “I lied to 

her, oh God how I lied!” Director 

Seaton. gently explained censorship 

prevented using the Lord’s name, but 

Bing got too (Continued on page 77) 





THE DEVIL IS A GENTLEMAN 


Reformed? A changed man? Not on your 
life! According to these character references, 


Brando hasn’t changed a bit—underneath 


BY JANE CORWIN 


Whatever other things Brando may be, 
he’s always interesting. Even when he’s 
driving his friends crazy with his tricks 


@ Marlon Brando spoke into the telephone with intensity, but 
hardly above a whisper. 

“But I know something is wrong with the line,” he said earnestly. 
The grin spreading over his face he did not let reflect in his voice. 
“Operator, please check again.” 

On the other end of the line Charlotte Austin, pretty little 20th 
Century-Fox actress, picked up the telephone and heard the operator 
saying, “It seems all right to me.” 

“What,” demanded Charlotte, “is going on here?” 

“Just checking the line,” the operator said, and there was a click 
as she went off the line. 

Then Charlotte heard Marlon’s voice, deep and resonant, saying, 
“Charlotte? Just called to see if you are (Continued on page 67) 


Brando has a way with kids. Joe Conepo, Jr.. 

is son of a stevedore who worked in “gang” 

in New Jersey where “Waterfront” was filmed 

Lately, Marlon’s surprising Hollywood with To studio cop, people who work with him on the set, 
his conservative grooming. But his actions Brando is a “regular guy.” Co-star Jean Simmons 
still prove clothes don’t make this man! calls him, “the most exciting actor there is today” 
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Marlon Brando 
ts in 
“Desiree” 
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Debbie Reynolds and Eddie Fisher. She's in ‘“‘Athena 


A WONDERFUL THING HAPPENED TODAY 


“We just kept grinning 
at each other like two idiots.” What a way 
to start a romance. And what 


a romance it turned out to be! 














Deb’s friends scented a romance when 
she shed date line, began appearing 
with friend of Eddie’s in his absence 


“We were seeing a lot of each other,” 
admits Deb. “You sort of get the hab- 
it. and suddenly, you like it real well” 





@ Debbie Reynolds heard the shrill ring of the old 
alarm clock on the small night table next to her bed. 
She opened one eye slightly, reached over and pushed 
down the alarm stop, then turned over in her bed, 
promising herself, “Only one more minute, old girl, 
then you gotta get up.” 

Which is just about the way every morning began 
for Debbie, until Mom came up and vocally shoved 
her out of bed. And as far as she knew, today was 
going to be like any other day. After breakfast, she’d 
drive her salmon and cream Pontiac to the studio, 
take a dancing lesson until noon, eat a light lunch 
and work all afternoon on a routine for “Athena.” 
Supper would be shared as usual with Mom and Pop, 
and since she had the evening free, maybe Mom 
would hem her red ballerina skirt. All in all, a nice 


Those who saw her meeting with Ed- 
die in N. Y. knew that what they felt 
for each other was serious, important 


With her mother. Deb knows what she 
wants out of life—and one thing is 
a marriage as solid as her parents’ 


Lely 
es 


Their romance was slow getting start- 
ed. It took them three years to get 
together after their first meeting 





Deb and Eddie, here at tv rehearsal 
with Danny Kaye, will settle any ca- 
reer problems before wedding date 


BY PHILLIP CHAPMAN 


pleasant day, but nothing out of the ordinary. .. . 

What Debbie didn’t know, or she might have flown 
out of bed that lovely May morning, was that today 
was to be a very special day—perhaps the most im- 
portant day in her whole life. For today she was 
destined to make a date with love. That sunny morn- 
ing as she drove to the studio, she had not even an 
inkling of his name. Six weeks later, a love-starved 
world was to thrill over her new-found happiness 
and her love story was to be called “the sweetest 
young romance of the year.” 

It might be said that Debbie’s and Eddie’s romance 
began three years ago at the Walter Reed Army 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., where they both did 
a show and where they first met. It might also be 
said that their romance was (Continued on page 71) 












Hount 


A blind boy’s courage, 


a welcome from a stranger, 


rf 
a mother’s faith and determination— 
these are the stars’ reasons 


for being grateful for what 
they have. What are yours? 


Doris is in “Young at Heart” 
A rundown trailer camp is still a vivid reminder of 
the days when life was at its darkest for Doris Day 
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Tab’s next is “Battle Cry” 
Life might have been very different for Tab Hunter 
if his mother had accepted the doctors verdict 


In a hospitcl ward in Korea, a blind GI opened 
Terry Moore’s eyes to the things she’d overlooked 








BY JERRY ASHER 


YOUR BLESSINGS 


@ It was only a routine trip with Doris Day, who’s 
on a gardening kick, having her picture taken at 
Paul J. Howard’s Flowerland. As the studio’s long, 
black limousine headed south on Sepulveda Boule- 
vard toward the nursery, Doris chatted away in 
her usual, gay fashion. Her cornflower-blue eyes 
registered excitement as the street scenes outside 
flew by and vanished. Suddenly Doris leaned for- 
ward and pressed her face against the glass. In a 
split second, her mood changed and she was a 
serious, somber, reflective person. Doris’ hairdresser 


Ginny’s next is ‘‘The Silver Chalice. 


A smile from a stranger—and the course of Ginny 
Mayo’s life was changed. Above, with Mike O’Shea 


Susan Hayward’s big problem turned into a blessing 
in disguise when she followed her sons’ suggestion 


Susan is in ‘“The Conqueror’ 


sitting at her side maintained a discreet silence 
until Doris spoke. 

“Did you see that rundown trailer camp back 
there?” inquired Doris. “The one with those two 
weatherbeaten totem poles guarding the entrance?” 

Rather than disturb Doris’ trend of thought the 
hairdresser nodded. The trailer camp had escaped 
Doris’ companion completely. 

“TI lived there once,” Doris said seriously. “It 
was a long time ago when I was first married and 
life wasn’t exactly—shall (Continued on page 70) 





BY 
HYATT DOWNING 


Today, Edmund Purdom 

is learning that there is another 
side to fame and fortune— 
one that threatens the balance 
of the man who leaped 

to success overnight. 


But he is a very determined man. 


And the odds are even 


For the first time in his life, Edmund Purdom is asking himself, “Can I do it?” 


























PICO LNA 











ad 
MAN ON 
A TIGHTROPE 


The closeness he and Tita shared in poverty is, he 
feels, being threatened by the demands of success 





@ Excitement and tension were high—not only with 
the fans who watched from outside Grauman’s Chinese 
Theatre in Hollywood, but to the hundreds of famous 
“fans” who waited expectantly in the lobby and inside 
the theatre. The premiere of “The Egyptian” was a 
big one—even by Hollyweod standards. It was a big 
picture and an important one. And if those pre- 
premiere rumors were correct, it was going to produce 
a big new star. For Edmund Purdon, tonight should 
see the fulfillment of all his dreams. 

A long black limousine drove up slowly and care- 
fully stopped at the curb in front of the theatre. As the 
door opened, an excited throng of fans pushed nervously 
forward, inching their way just a little closer, eagerly 
hoping to get a glimpse of the’ picture’s star. A low 
moan was heard as they disappointedly discovered it 
was not Edmund Purdom. ' 

Five minutes before the CinemaScope spectacie was 
scheduled to flash upon the large screen. every seat in 
the tremendous theatre was filled, except for two center 
seats reserved for the star and (Continued on page 65) 


Edmund Purdom 
ts in “‘Athena”’ 
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TT... Alan Ladds’ marriage is like their home—constructed with love 








Four Ladds: Alan, Sue. David and Alana. Alan’s in “Drum Beat” and “The Black Knight” 





and care, built solidly on faith and happiness 


WHEN 
THE 


ROOTS 


RUN 
DEEP 


@ The blond young man wandered rest- 
lessly away from the real-estate agent. He 
sauntered toward a knoll on the other side 
of the street. With feet planted firmly on 
the top of the hill, he gazed out at the hills 
around. He was standing on a spot that 
by its natural contours could never be 
crowded by other houses. 

“Nobody,” he said thoughtfully, “will 
ever hurt us here.” 

“Nobody,” agreed his wife, who had fol- 
lowed him. “It’s: lovely.” 

“This is the place to build. I want this 
lot.” The young man turned to the agent. 
The bid he offered was a low one and yet 
the owner accepted it. The young man 
never knew why. It seemed like fate. 

When the bulldozer started leveling part 
of the knoll for a homesite, it was the tangi- 
ble realization of a dream many years old. 
A dream talked over at many a late-at-night 
session. The planners were Alan and Sue 
Ladd. But they could have been any young 


te. 
, 


“Most important to Sue and me is the 
togetherness in everything,” says Alan 


couple. For love of home we all under- 
stand. The castle in the air where the closets 
will be exactly right, where windows will 
be large, numerous and conveniently lo- 
cated. Where every need of that particular 
family will be met. 

When such a goal is ahead, saving more 
and doing without unnecessary things be- 
comes a stimulant instead of a stumbling 
block. The dream castle slowly progresses 
from scribbled notes to architect’s plans. 
Finally, the ground is broken. A family is 
putting down roots. 

For Alan and Sue, the day building 
started on their home was a confirmation 
of their own love for each other. Different 
as they are in temperament, these two have 
learned to ‘merge their weaknesses and 
strengths and have made together a strong 
single entity which neither could have 
created alone. 

“The most important thing in mar- 
riage to us is the (Continued on page 78) 


BY DEE PHILLIPS 
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Dig this crazy Jean Simmons! 

Tell her she’s sweet and she calls herself 
a cat, a giggler, a moody mouse. 

But confidentially — 


she’s the most! 
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“Things seem to fall in my lap” “Jimmy's” judgment, Jean’s humor, make a match On “Desiree” set, a sweet award 


@ The California Beet Growers’ Association not long ago 
awarded Jean Simmons a plaque naming her the sweetest actress 
of the year. The presentation, made on the set of “Desiree” 
without fanfare or advance notice, took Miss Simmons by 
surprise. She didn’t know what it was all about until she unrolled 
the accompanying scroll and started reading the citation: 
.. . to Jean Simmons, the sweetest actress of the year. . . 
“Oh, fudge!” she burst out. “That’s me?” 
The remark shows that the slight and elfin-looking Miss 
Simmons is down to earth, has a sense of humor and doesn’t 
BY take herself too seriously. She’ll concede that she was pleased with 
ERNST JACOBI the award, but she won’t lightly admit her qualifications for it. 
“Let’s not overdo that sweetness and light business,” she 
said. “I get to feeling kind of sticky just thinking about it. I’m 
really a—” and here she stopped, groping for the proper 
word—“I’m really a cat. Really, I am. (Continued on page 79) 
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Mitzi Gaynor is a lady who loves shoes. “You'll wreck our bud- 
get,” says her man, Jack Bean. Then Mitzi found these shoes at 
Catalano, with different leather lacings to match different 
dresses. “Utterly mad,” said Mr. Bean, “but practical—tool” 


Cyd Charisse is right out of this mad world in her fox-trimmed 
caracul cape, dyed a brilliant red. Just goes to show how fur 
fashions will go! But we must admit Mr. Teitelboum's spectacu- 
lar fur piece makes a very dramatic foil for Cyd’s dark charm! 
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Cyd is currently in 
“Brigadoon” 
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Pier is next in 
"The Silver Chalice” 


Pier Angeli not only likes rings on her fingers, but one on her 
toe, too. Here's a tip for the girls who don't know what to do 
with odd earrings. Pier has them made into toe rings! You'll 
need a wisp of a shoe for this foot fad—Pier’s are by Catalano 


Rosemary Clooney is a sparkle-plenty girl, with or without those 
eye-catching accessories. Playing up accessories to dramatize 
@ costume is a familiar theme—but Rosie goes one better. She 
wears jewelry and gloves trimmed to match the gown she wears 


Rosemary is in 
‘White Christmas” 











Barbara appeared in 
“Susan Slept Here” 


Barbara Darrow looks at the world through fur-trimmed glasses! 
A dazzling idea for girls who yearn for ermine or mink. A lit- 
tle glue, a couple of ermine or mink tails—and you're in the 
luxury class. Barbara got her lens-look from “The 400” shop 


Diana Lynn received this one in the mail from a friend. “You 
figure it out,” read the card. It took quite a while, but Di 
finally did. Now she's creating a sensation when she steps out 
in what designer William J. calls the “Enchanting Bird Cage” 


Diana's last is 


“Track of the Cat” 


who, 
=s.. 


In father’s day, stars lined their 
pools with mink and rode in jewelled 
cars. Today, it’s items like these 


that add spice to the movie scene 


Shelley Winters wanted a purse with lots of room inside. Now 
she totes one of Hollywood's maddest fads—a Honeymoon Cot- 
tage bag from “The 400” shop. Oh well, if she ever needs a bag 
with still more room, she can build an extension on this one! 








BY 
JUNE ALLYSON 


From gentle Pam. a fine lesson in tolerance 


Mother’s 
Little 


Through Ricky and his sister, June 
has found inner contentment and 
happiness—the ability to relax 


Dividends 


They stump her with questions, bewilder her with baby talk, disarm her 


with angelic guile. But would she go back to life BC (before children)? Not June! 


@ When | consider what we actually have done 
for our two children—gentle, determined, thought- 
ful Pamela, now six, and laughing, life-of-the- 
party Ricky, nearly four—I’m filled with wonder 
at how little it really is. Just a warm, clean room, 
a place to sleep, food and music, cuddling and 
love, acceptance. We give them clothes and toys 
for play. We try to answer their never-ceasing 
questions about the strange world surrounding 
them. We teach them about God and His infinite 
goodness. A nurse looks after them while I’m 
away at work. A doctor visits them when they 
need medical care. But what does this really add 
up to?—so very little in contrast to what they 
give back to Dick and me. 


June Allyson is in “Strategic Air Command” 


Even as tiny, helpless babies who just looked 
at me and smiled, they have enriched me with 
faith and tolerance and patience and a growing 
maturity. They gave me the most precious gift 
of motherhood—and with it fulfillment and com- 
pletion as a woman. They have strengthened an 
already good marriage. They have given me 
inner contentment and happiness and the boon 
of relaxation. They’ve opened my eyes to a new 
realization of the meaning of Christmas and 
birthdays. They gladden my heart daily. No 
queen ever had a more loving entourage. 

I confess freely that I’m an incurable senti- 
mentalist where children are concerned: the 
kind of mother who even (Continued on page 89) 
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Europe was wonderful but, “We don’t “Remember those crazy taxi drivers?” Good to be away, but it’s good to be back 
know how lucky we are in this country” Friend Betty Abbott met Rock in Paris —to laugh and work again, among friends 


He admired the beauties of Ireland, Italy 
and France but none of them could com- 


pete with the girl he'd left behind him 


Y @ The big ship was slowly steaming up toward Staten 

OC U SO 1 S Island. In the distance beyond, New York was rising out of 
the sea, the towers and spires of Manhattan rearing into the 

blue sky like a fairy city, its million windows sparkling in 


. the sun. At the left, another island came into sight, then 

love Atta I slowly drifted by—Bedloe’s Island, the Statue of Liberty 
greeting another Queen—the “Queen Elizabeth.” 

“What's the matter, Rock?” one of the passengers who 

were clustered at the rail asked the young giant standing 


“ there with a dreamy, faraway look in his eyes. “Aren’t you 
| eC glad to be home? Why so quiet?” 
Rock smiled. Sure, it was good to be home, awfully good. 


But why was he so quiet? What could he answer? With the 
thoughts and memories whirling in his head, emotions tug- 


ging at his heartstrings, he had a tough time keeping the 
tears out of his eyes. He couldn’t speak. 
Rock had forgotten. He’d been away four months and he’d 
forgotten. Forgotten how much all this meant to him, for- 
’ | | 1 gotten how lucky he was that he was an American who could 
| a th 


come back to this country and call it his own; a country 
where a lad from the wrong side of the tracks could afford 
to dream, dream anything he cared—to become a movie 
star in his case—and have a chance to make the dream 
come true. 
It was silly, wasn’t it, how he could have lost consciousness 
of it for even a minute? But he had. Only the sight of the 
Lady with the torch, the girl he’d left behind him, had 
brought it flooding back to him. 
BY For Rock had enjoyed himself; let there be no mistake 
RAY MANNING about it. “I’ve had a terrific time. Europe was wonderful. 


I can’t believe it’s over so soon,” (Continued on page 73) 











Editor’s Note: 

Nanette Kutner is a writer who has 
known the circumstances surrounding 
Joe DiMaggio’s first marriage. PHOTO- 
PLAY publishes her open letter to Mari- 
lyn Monroe as one person’s interesting 
viewpoint on what happened to the 
other woman who also thought she was 
the right person to be his wife 


ame Yourself, 
MARILYN 





AN OPEN LETTER TO MARILYN MONROE: 


You are coming out of the anesthesia of shock, Marilyn. 
Like every newly separated or divorced wife you have been on 
an emotional binge. The Christmas holidays are around the 
corner; they may well make matters worse. Remembering other 
holidays when you had a man for whom you could buy presents, 
you look around at a home echoing emptiness. 

You have'already discovered that if you don’t make a date 
ahead of time you will be stuck, just when you feel like going 
places. Sure, there are nights when you are exhausted and want 
to stay put, but those other nights when you’re pepped up and 
alone—they’re not so good. Due to the exigencies of studio 
work you never can tell how you may feel; it is frustrating to 
sit at home when you need the shot-in-the-arm of going out, or 
to go, out when you are aching to sit (Continued on page 62) 





The girl you know as Marilyn... 


This is the story of the now famous trip for Marilyn and Joe which ended tragically in a divorce suit 


BY LILLA ANDERSON 


@ Delighted youths, many of them 
high-school students, surged against 
barriers held by hard-shouldered cops 
and chanted in happy, demanding ca- 
dence, “We want Marilyn!” 

Focus of the commotion was a trim. 
freshly painted town house on Manhat- 
tan’s East 61st Street. Traffic had been 
blocked off. In theory, the cleared space 
was reserved for 20th Century-Fox di- 
rector Billy Wilder’s crew to film a 
sequence in “The Seven Year Itch.” 
However, half a hundred news photog- 
raphers invaded the motion- picture 
camera area. 

All lenses, as well as the eyes of the 
crowd, were aimed at a_ second-floor 
window where Marilyn Monroe, clad 
only in a revealing lace-yoked satin slip. 
fluffed her platinum tresses and called 
down to her entranced leading man. 
Tom Ewell, “I just washed my hair.” 

Certainly it was far from the year’s 
most brilliant line of dialogue, but 
Marilyn held her audience. When the 
director called for silence the crowd 
hushed. Then, as Marilyn finished the 
sentence and vanished from their sight. 
there was a sigh and the boys again 
raised their chant, “We want Marilyn!” 

Little did. the fans making up that 
crowd realize that Marilyn was acting 
out the third act of a drama in which 
they were unconsciously playing a part. 
These were the moments that Marilyn 
had once visualized in a dream—the 
dream was a reality but the enchant- 
ment had somehow escaped. For Mari- 
lyn knew that tears would soon replace 
the impish grin which even then held 
a trace of tiredness, a trace of strain. 

When you look back at Marilyn’s life 
across the years, a personal drama as 
well-defined and tense as any master- 
playwright’s best effort was being played 
that day. 

Act I of that drama was the longest, 
nearly twenty-years in shaping. In its 
troubled prologue, Marilyn’s mother and 
father found (Continued on page 61) 


As she appears in “Seven Year Itch” 





From balcony of house on Sixty-first 
Street, New York, Marilyn talks to 
a high-school friend, now with NBC 


New.~Yorkers.. turned up in crowds, 
and early for shooting, blocked all 
traffic, chanted, “We want Marilyn” 


Her reception was a heart-warming 
experience for the girl who even then 
was keeping heartbreak to herself 


Actor Roddy McDowall, who 
lives nearby, was envy of 
crowd when he greeted Marilyn 























Marilyn Monroe is next in ‘‘There’s No Business Like Show Business’ 











ere there’s a Will- 
there’s a Resolution 


Arlene is in “Benga! Brigade” Tab’s next in “Track of the Cot” Dole’s in “White Feather” 
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Ariene Dahi has no trouble with her New Tab Hunter's scheme for living up to his Dale Robertson's a man of few words, but 
Year resolutions. What she can't do to- good intentions should work—as long as if he sticks to his resolution—and that 
day she puts off—on the next year’s list! he doesn't forget to wind that watch! typewriter—this guy will say volumes! 


Star resolutions are @ When the clock strikes twelve on January 1, 1955, amid 
' the merry-making, Hollywood stars will be hauling out 

special lists, some long, some short, headed by: New Year’s 
Resolutions. Some will be made in fun, others will be serious 

Some <f them ave self-promises. But like you and me, the stars, too, feel January 
kept and some of them lst is a good time to wipe the slate clean and start afresh. 
: Arlene Dahl is serious about her career, her marriage and 
just get lost! her resolutions. One way to keep a resolution, she insists, is 
to make out a list, scratch off those you keep and transfer 
the unresolved resolutions to your new list. “This year,” 
BY Arlene says, “Fernando and I are resolving to have a baby.” 
SHEILAH GRAHAM With Arlene’s and Fernando’s looks (Continued on page 64) 


just like yours and mine. 





if Marge and Gower Champion break 
that New Year resolution, it won't be the 
only thing broken by this dancing pair 





When it's puppy love, you can't blame a 
girl like Piper Laurie if she doesn't 
live up to one of her 1955 resolutions 


Dean isn't fooling about this one—and 
the Martin and Lewis pledge for 1955 
should have their fans jumping with joy 


The Champions are in “Three 
for the Show,” Piper Laurie, 
in “Smoke Signal," Martin and 
Lewis, in “Three Ring Circus,” 
Mitzi Gaynor, in “No Business 


Like Show Business" 


This littie piggy's going to market some 
day—for a very special reason, if Jack 
Bean's Mitzi Gaynor gets New Year wish 
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Kim, age 9, a thin, sensitive child, 
sure her height made her look “funny” 


roblem, you 
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will be heartened by Kim Novak's story 











At 14, Kim tried to join in the fun, 
but the old fears wouldn’t get lost 


Dont Be a Teenage 


Misfit 


@ It took Kim Novak thirty minutes 
to walk from her dressing room to the 
set of “Pushover” the first morning 
the film was scheduled for shooting— 
a distance of no more than 200 yards. 
To Kim, the distance was not the 
problem. What bothered her was an 
entirely different matter. 

“There I was,” says Kim now. “I 
couldn’t move. I just sat in my dress- 
ing room glued by fear. Every time 
I whipped up enough courage to step 
outside the door, I almost died when 
I saw all those people on the set.” 

This hardly sounds like the glam- 
orous blond with the sexy voice who 
caused a minor sensation in “Push- 
over.” “The statuesque blond with the 





BY LOLA PARMETER 


graceful carriage,” as one column re- 
ferred to her. Or as a talent expert 
concluded: “The girl who has every- 
thing.” The girl movieland prophets 
are vowing will be one of the screen’s 
most popular personalities. 

“As I sat there,” Kim says, “I 
wasn’t Kim Novak, movie star. I was 
plain Marilyn Novak and all my old 
fears and inferiority complex hounded 
me. It’s a shame inferiority complexes 
can’t be outlawed.” 

Kim Novak was born in Chicago— 
without any complexes as far as she 
knows. However, it’s lucky that Kim 
wasn’t born superstitious! She arrived 
on February 13, 1933 at 3:13 in the 


morning and her mother had room 313. 


The Novaks were unable to agree 
upon a name for their new daughter, 
and so they decided that each mem- 
ber of the family could write his or 
her suggestion on a piece of paper 
and they’d draw for a name. The slips 
went into a hat and Kim’s mother 
had the honor of drawing. The paper 
she choose was marked Marilyn. And 
the baby was called Marilyn until 
Columbia changed her name twenty 
years later to Kim. 

When Kim began to grow, her fam- 
ily was convinced she would never 
stop. She was thin and always tall for 
her age. “And gawky,” she now adds. 
She had braids that reached to her 
waist and wore clothes that her grand- 


of her “lost” teens 
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With school plays, modeling, Kim, 19, 
began to gain confidence in herself 





Kim Novak, today. 
She’s in ‘‘Phffft'’ 


mother made for her. “Plain little out- 
fits, and I so wanted curls and frilly 
dresses like other little girls.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with your 
appearance,” her mother would tell 
her. But all Kim had to do was look 
into the mirror. 

“I remember how the boys would 
make up games and let the girls play, 
too,” says Kim. “But even when I 
gathered up enough courage to try 
entering into things, they’d always 
tell me to go away. They didn’t seem 
to want to play with little girls who 
didn’t have pretty curls.” 

Kim’s low throaty voice provided 
her with another problem. On 
Tallulah (Continued on page 76) 
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TOUGH 


“I can lick anything,” 
says Victor Mature. And though he 
seems to have been defeated 
in his search for happiness, 


he’s not the man to cry quits 


@ Recently Dorothy Mature filed suit for 
divorce. After a lengthy absence from the 
headlines, Victor Mature was again making 
the front page. This time he wasn’t trying. 
He had hoped that the matter could be 
settled quietly behind the closed doors of 
their lawyers’ offices. He refused to make a 
statement to the press. Dorothy was equally 
firm in refusing to discuss what finally broke 
their six-year marriage. 

Talk said, “It’s all his fault.” 

“Her fault,” corrected the other side. 

The party who came closest to the truth 
said, “There are two sides to every story. I 
guess there have always been two sides to 
Victor’s story.” 

Victor’s reticence to speak of the divorce 
Wie end Devethy, in happier dave. —or very much these days—is quite unlike 
“Loving him,” she said, “is like the Mature of the old days. Only a few years 
being hit by a benign whirlwind” ago his voluntary withdrawal from the lime- 

light would have been considered impossible. 
He was the man with the knack for making 
the front pages. In doing so, he became one 
of the most controversial figures in Holly- 
wood. He still is. 

Vic is a man who is many things to many 
people. He’s been called a publicity hound. 
He’s been called a recluse. He’s -been dubbed 
one of the most complex individuals in film- 
and. Yet his philosophy of life is a simple 
one. 

Financially speaking, it’s been said that 
he can make a Scotsman resemble a spend- 
thrift. “Sure he’s tight with a dollar,” says 
a friend. “But he’s loose with a hundred 
dollars.” em 

He can make a mistake like anv other 
member of the (Continued on page 386) 


No man for nightclubs, Vic works 
off excess energy running his Tv 
store and other business interests 





BY BEVERLY OTT 


OF TIE 


Victor Mature will nezt be seen in “Chief Crazy Horse’ 





Ral Edwards emcees “‘This Is Your Life’ on 
NBC-TV, Wed. 10 P. M. EST, for Hazel Bishop 
Lipstick, Nail Polish and Complezion G 


Ney there, you with the stars 
in yO ur e ye 2 ae 


dreams of making good in Hollywood . . . and of being 
in your own magic shoes. You’re the Cinderella Girl of 
all time. And yours is the Cinderella story nobody would 
ever believe on film. Today all across America other 
young feminine hopefuls wish upon your star and dream 
Where did you get that of being exactly where you are. For you're the girl who 
shines bright in starlet town and captured a Prince 
; 9 : Charming as well. 
glass slipper? How did you A picture, they say, is worth ten thousand words. And 
yours has been worth infinitely more. But this, JANET 


get on that magic LEIGH, is your life—and your destiny. . . . 


Like any true Cinderella story, yours begins once upon 

road that’s brought you a time. That time is 3:30 P.M. on July 6, 1927, in the 
small town of Merced in northern California. And ac- 

so close to heaven? cording to your proud father, Fred Morrison, it’s Christ- 


mas in July. ... 


Continued 


Glamour girl of Merced, 1930: A budding Pavlova. 1935: Twirling baton for On first real date with 
Cal., 9 months, poses for Money was scarce, but fraternal lodge won her Dick Doane her parents 
“She looked like a doll” first official photograph Janet charmed the grocer! loving cup—and blisters! went along for the ride! 
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1946: At Ski Lodge with parents, 





friend. It was here that Norma 


Because of her parents’ training, 
mother, blind for years, never 
Shearer saw Janet’s photograph 


Janet’s sense of values did not 
saw her adored granddaughter desert her when she became a star 


June 4, 1951: Janet marries her 
Prince Charming, Tony Curtis 
(above, with the Jerry Lewises) 









1951: @ trip to England and another thrill 
for this small-town girl. In London, Mr. 
and Mrs. Tony Curtis meet British royalty 























An inspiration to all young lovers, Janet 
and Tony, here in “The Black Shield of Fal- 
worth,” have proved marriage, career, do mix 































































hey there, you with the stars 
IN YOUF CYES continued 





“Jeanette was the most perfectly formed little baby I’ve 
ever seen—and I’m not just saying that because I’m her 
father either. To tell the truth, I was a little afraid to 
look at her when she was first born. I’d heard a lot about 
little babies being so red and funny-looking, and I was 
relieved to find she wasn’t like that. She looked like a 
little doll from the hour she was born. She weighed in at 
six and one-half pounds, with big blue eyes and a lot of 
light auburn hair.” 

Yes—you’re the glamour girl of the Merced Hospital. 
No doubt about that. And according to your mother, 
Helen Morrison, your proud pop “stole” a ride and broke 
all records getting there for the preview. . . . 

“Fred had taken me to the hospital the night before. 
When the doctor told him the baby wouldn’t be born 
until late the next day, he went on to work. They prom- 
ised to call him in time. But at 3:15 when he called the 
hospital and asked, ‘How’s my wife?’ they told him I was 
in the delivery room. We didn’t have a car, but when 
Fred dashed wildly out the door of the ice company 
where he worked, he saw a truck standing there with the 
motor running, and he jumped in and took off. He had a 
time explaining later. The fellow thought sure somebody 
had. stolen his car. We both wanted a girl. And I was 
glad she had her father’s snub nose—I’ve always hated 
mine. We didn’t have a name for her, and somehow every 
name we thought of wasn’t good enough for her. Finally 
we decided on Jeanette. . . .” 

When you're nine months old, you pose for your first 
official portrait, wearing baby-blue organdy, a fluted blue 
organdy bonnet and your first pair of black patent-leather 
slippers. But not even your own proud parents could 
know how much of your life is to be spent looking into 
the lens of a camera. You walk on your first birthday. 
And you’re not too good in that “how-now-brown-cow” 
department for quite some time. Ice cream is “buda 
buda.” And the best you can do with your Aunt Pearl’s 
name is “Popo.” Years later when she is your secretary 
in Hollywood, Auntie Popo will still be her name... . 

When you’re two years old your parents move to 
Stockton, California, and your father looks for work 
there. These are tough times, as your mother now recalls: 

“We stayed with my folks at first. Seven of us in a 
small two-bedroom place in a court. Fred got a temporary 
job helping out on an ice wagon, and for a while there 
we lived on a quarter a day! In those days you could buy 
a nickel’s worth of hamburger and get a soupbone on the 
side. And for another five cents I’d get a couple of tur- 
nips, a carrot and perhaps a piece of cabbage for soup. 
Jeanette was a big girl before she knew anybody ever 
bought more than three eggs at one time. We moved— 
well—just about every time the rent came around.” 

In 1929 you’re two years old (Continued on page 82) 











Above, thrijling new line in sports cors—the beautiful Kaiser-Dorrin 


IN THE 


The shape’s the thing in exciting new clothes you'll wear now through spring 


There's a new you waiting in the world of fashion. Its 
new concept of line and design has been adapted in 
young, delightful clothes ready for you to buy. Gone 
are exaggerated bosoms, tiny waists, voluminous stand- 
out skirts. The hour glass figure has run out. In its 
place comes a new shape, a flattering (but never flat) 
look that sleeks and straightens the figure to a smooth- 
er, molded silhouette. Graceful, soft and feminine, it 
gives you all at once a taller, slimmer look. You'll wear 
and love the new glamour lines shown on these pages. 


FASHION SPOTLIGHT 


Photoplay's Star Fashion Award this month goes to 
Jackie Nimble’s two exciting new-look dresses. Lovely 
Anne Francis, M-G-M star, wears the flattering, quieter 
curves of the long torso line in a smooth organzine 
taffeta marked by a cuffed, dropped waistline and 
bejeweled sash bow, with skirt fullness below. Red, 
green, toast, black. Sizes 7-15. Under $30. The white 
glamour sheath bursting in a tulip flare, modeled by 
sparkling star, Sarita Montiel, is bewitching cotton lace 
over taffeta. Also red, beige, black. 5-15. About $25 








Photographs by Richard Litwin 


Complementing new lines in fashion cre 
the sleek, breathtaking lines of new sports 


cor designs we've featured on these pages 


For Where to Buy turn to page 69 





STAR 


Continued 


Hats by Betmor 


FASHIONS 


Right, Anne Francis, starring in M-G-M's "Bad Day at 
Black Rock,” 
smoothly wrapped in sports-car jaunts. 


loves her go-everywhere coat, worn 
Smart 
sailor collar is exciting feature. It's cashmere-like 
100% Orlon, Milium-lined, and completely sudsable. 
Red, navy, camel, 7-15. By Lassie Jr. About $65 


new 


Below, the blouse look interpreted in a wonderfully 
wearable rayon linen suit. Longer waisted contoured 
band is placed low in back, buckling at the front. 
Arrow darts trim shoulder and pocket of slim skirt. 
Navy, teal, moss green, other colors. 8-18. By Lampl. 
$14.95. Worn by Sarita Montiel of U.A.'s "Vera Cruz” 


Far right, the important, less defined and lowered 
waist in a coat dress worn by Peggy Ann Garner. 
Rayon linen smoothed to a snug hip where the long 
torso releases a flourish of unpressed pleats. Pumpkin, 
pecan, shocking pink, seafoam. 7-15. By Junior Accent. 
Under $40. Peggy's now in 20th's “Black Widow" 


Below right, the glorified shirt that will give you one 
straight, elongated line, shoulder to hem. Elaine 
Stewart, star of 20th’s popular “Hajji Baba," shows 
you the casual elegance of a relaxed silhouette. 
Fashion excitement in its back belt. Aqua or pink 
tweed. 8-16. By Jeanne Campbell for Sportwhirl. $25 


THE SHAPE’S THE THING... 
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Gloves by Dawnelle 
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Pearl jewelry by Deltah 
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A triumph in design, the smart Sunbeam-Talbot Sky-Top 


Small, smart and powerful, the beloved MG convertible 








Hillman Minx convertible, bedecked for fun with a fringe on top 





America’s sports cor jewel, Chevrolet's deluxe Corvette 











PHOTOPLAY STAR FASHIONS 


Continued 


THE SHAPE’S THE THING... 
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Hillman Minx convertible—Britain'’s smooth 
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new line in sports cars 


The current mode raises and rounds the 
bosom and so does this dress. It's shaped 
with assurance down to the hips where the 
lovely gored skirt starts a graceful flare. But 
the real news—a rhinestone-buttoned stand- 
away collar in white linen, with Paris-inspired 
real man's tie in a bright flash of red. This 
was one famous designer's trademark. New 
line in fabrics—heavy wrinkle-resistant all 
year cotton poplin. Black, blue, navy. Sizes 
7-15. By Bobbie Brooks, $17.95. It's divine on 
Anne Francis. Look for her soon in M-G-M's 
exciting new film, "The Blackboard Jungle” 





Can you. find a smarter look? Soft wool 
jersey in an unbelted, unbroken soft curved 
line, top to bottom, with sleekly tapered 
sleeves for added emphasis. The slimness of 
the long-line sheath is enhanced by the 
bright sparkle of white-as-snow silk faille 
filling in the scooped neck. Exclamation 
point—the rhinestone buckle trim, straight 
from Paris and blazing a new fashion trail. 
You'll find it on everything—tweeds to 
satins. This sheath in black or navy jersey. 
Sizes 7-15. By J. L. F. Originals. About $45. 
It's worn by M-G-M star Elaine Stewart. 


The glamour chassis—Chevrolet's magnificently sleek Corvette - 


WHAT TO WEAR TO SHAPE 
THE NEW FIGURE LINE 


Fit your figure to the fashion with o new strapless shape- 
maker in nylon lace, for the higher, newly rounded look. It's 
flattering, never flattening. White only. Sizes 32-38, A, B, C 
cups. Pre-lude bra by Maidenform. $3.50 


White nylon power net pantie girdle thot sustains a notural 
waistline, its non-cross-stretch sides paring the hips to a 
straighter line. Flowered satin panels front and back. Sizes 
S, M, L. By Formfit. $7.50. (Open girdle style, $6.50) 


New focus on the rounded bosom with o strapless bro 
that smooths to the waist. Loce-edged nylon with booster 
uplift. Sizes 32-38, A, B, C cups. Hollywood-Maxwell. $7.50. 
Shaping the new silhouette, stiffened net pettiskirt bells 
from a nylon tricot long torso sheath. S, M, L. Luxite. $7.95 
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THE SHAPE’S THE THING... 


This is the look, the suit that slopes in an 
easy, supple longer body line, punctuated 
only by the snug-fitting belted hipline. 
It's a suit with a thousand lives, ‘no longer 
sharply defined, but always casual, new, 
important, Elaine Stewart's versatile en- 
semble in soft-as-down Orlon and sheer 
wool checked plaid, features a molded 
sheath dress piped in the same pink Irish 
linen of the jacket collar. Boxy jacket's 
sleek, to the newly popular hip-low belt. 
Navy and pink plaid only. In sizes 
10-16. By Nathan & Strong. Under $50 


For Where to Buy turn to page 69 
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In these 3 ‘hone come periods 
YOUR SKIN D/#S’A LITTLE 





There are 1- to 3-hour periods each 
day, doctors say, when your skin is 
open to serious trouble: stretched 
pores... coarsened texture... crack- 
ing and “shriveling.” These danger 
periods of skin “un-balance” are right 


Read how great beauties 
of the social world prevent the 
damaging effects of skin ‘‘un-balance” 


After each washing— 


**re-balance”’ your skin 





You can notice these little warnings of 
skin “un-balance” right after washing— 
—flakiness . . . a blotchy look 
—a “burning,” stretched tight feel 


after you wash your face. In washing 
away the dirt, you also remove natural 
skin protectors. Nature takes from 1 
to 3 hours to restore these vital pro- 
tectors. In the meantime, your skin 
“dies” a little... 








Should you stop washing your face? ‘‘Not 
at all,” skin specialists say—“‘but after 
each washing, ‘re-balance’ your skin 
instantly ...” 


60 times faster than Nature 
Light, swift-acting—Pond’s Cold Cream 


“re-balances” your skin in one minute— 
at least 60 times faster than Nature does. 
It combats dryness, shriveling. Keeps 
pore-openings clear. Keeps skin texture 
fine and smooth. 


A deep clearing at bedtime 
Besides “re-balancing”’ after washing, your 
skin needs a thorough clearing at night. 
A deep Pond’s Cold Creaming dislodges 
water-resistant dirt from the pores. Keeps 
your skin looking fresh, vibrant. 

Start this complete beauty care with 
Pond’s Cold Cream today. You'll be 
astonished at how quickly you have a 
noticeably lovelier complexion! 





Romaine, Marchionetd of Plilford Plaver 


The lovely Marchioness, photographed in her charming Park Avenue apartment, is 
—never duplicated, never equaled. Get a large noted for her exquisite complexion. About her skin care, she says, “It’s now second 
jar today. More women use and love Pond’s nature to me to reach for Pond’s Cold Cream after each washing. And I never miss 





The world’s most famous beauty formula 


Cold Cream than any face cream ever made. a good, deep Pond’s cleansing at bedtime.” 
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(Continued from page 43) 
home. Not having to make a date ahead is 
part of the fun of having a husband. I 
doubt if you experienced much of that 
fun. From what I hear, Joe took you out 
little, if at all. 

Ever since you were bandied from foster 
home to foster home you have taken the 
knocks by yourself. It is sharing the nice 
events that you probably missed the most, 
the talking them over with Joe, although 
the conversation may have been kind of 
one-sided. 

Let us face it. There is no substitute for 
being loved. You have discovered absorb- 
ing work is not sufficient. In your despera- 
tion you are apt to forget the dozens of 
unpleasantries which brought on the split. 
As you are an honest soul, I am fairly cer- 
tain you have begun to wonder where you 
failed, how much was actually your fault, 
perhaps this, perhaps that. You go over it 
again and again: maybe if you hadn’t had 
the career, maybe if there had been a baby 
coming, maybe... . 

Well, Marilyn, it was not your fault and 
it had nothing to do with your career. I 
think the separation would have occurred 
anyway. You see, I saw how your Joe acted 
during his previous marriage to Dorothy 
Arnold. I am an observing reporter, Mari- 
lyn. Of course a person can change, but 
only a great one. Joe was a superb ball- 
player. Still, is he a great person? I doubt 
if he will change. It is impossible for 
me to believe you or any other bright, 
alive, cooperative, well-meaning woman— 
career bent or no—could have liked a mar- 
riage, like the one Dorothy had, for long. 

But, knowing your own heart, you will 
be guided by what happened to Joe’s mar- 
riage before. You will be wiser. 

Marilyn, it was several years ago when 
I was assigned by a top national magazine 


Don't Blame Yourself, Marilyn 


to write a piece about Dorothy DiMaggio, 
her husband Joe and their baby. 

Joe, Dorothy and the baby were living 
in a furnished sublet penthouse in New 
York City. The living room was a digni- 
fied oak paneled room, with book-lined 
shelves. “Some days I take those books 
down, every one,” said Dorothy DiMaggio. 
“They’re hard to dust. But it helps pass 
the time.” 

Marilyn, Dorothy DiMaggio was—and is 
—a glamorous blonde. And at the time of 
her marriage to Joe she gave up her movie 
career for him. And she had a baby. She 
did all the things you didn’t do. 

She showed me her mink coat. “Joe gave 
it to me. I don’t get a chance to wear it 
much. When he’s not too tired we go to a 
movie. He likes action pictures; I like 
love. We go to action. 

“When we don’t go to the movies we stay 
home and play gin rummy.” 

She tried to explain Joe. “Men are 
screwy when it comes to their worship of 
ballplayers. They set ballplayers apart. 
Joe’s been playing professional baseball 
since he was very young. No one ever 
says No to him. 

“I go to the game every day. When I 
don’t go Joe likes me to listen.” She tuned 
in the radio (this was before Tv). “I’m 
always afraid he’ll get hurt,” she confessed. 

Little Joe was about ten months old then. 
“Joe wants him to grow up to be a ball- 
player. So the whole time I was pregnant 
I never missed a game.” 

There was a wife, Marilyn. And don’t 
you forget it. She did all the things you 
may be kicking yourself for not doing 
and look what happened to her. Before my 
story about their marriage could be pub- 
lished, Dorothy telephoned me. It was a 
nice gesture. For she did not want me to 
be embarrassed by its publication. “You’d 


better kill the story,” she told me, “because 
I’m leaving. I’m taking the baby. To Ne- 
vada. Yes, I know what I’m doing. I can’t 
rot away.” 

The mystery to people is why you didn’t 
know. You went with Joe for two years. 
Console yourself, Marilyn. Many couples 
whose marriages flopped have gone to- 
gether for long pre-marital periods. Dur- 
ing the courting, somehow, both parties 
let smoke get in their eyes. They kid 
themselves. They think matrimony will 
erase faults. It doesn’t. Matrimony is 
nothing more, nothing less, than two peo- 
ple with plenty of faults learning to live 
together harmoniously. For happiness, 
both have got to give. 

Sometimes, Marilyn, it seems difficult to 
give—as you and Joe discovered. But, 
then, sometimes with separation, with 
loneliness, the giving seems almost insig- 
nificant. Both you and Joe have learned 
this, too. The lonely evenings you spent 
alone in your studio dressing room be- 
cause again, you had no place that was 
home. The pleasant warmth of sharing 
young Joe’s birthday dinner with him and 
his dad, big Joe—even though you were 
separated. You gave a little then. And Joe 
has given, too. When he drove you to the 
hospital and paced the floor until he heard 
your operation was a success. Under- 
standing and sharing form the foundation 
of marriage, Marilyn. Often it takes real 
unhappiness to know them. But some- 
times, from heartbreak comes a more last- 
ing, more complete happiness. 

You had a nasty jolt, Marilyn. There is 
no use rehashing, blaming yourself. I 
know you feel badly, but how else do you 
expect to feel? Grieving is no disgrace. 
But know that you are not alone in your 
grief. There are some who understand. 

THE EnpD 





The Girl You Know as Marilyn . 


(Continued from page 44) 
themselves unable to cope with the de- 
spairs of the depression. In consequence— 
and in a manner reminiscent of classic 
fairy tales—their tiny daughter, the future 
golden princess was reared by strangers. 

No shining knight came to her rescue. 
Instead, with a determined vision of the 
future, she worked to earn her own king- 
dom. Her ambition put her first on maga- 
zine covers and calendars, then into 
movies. There were many discourage- 
ments. Two studios signed her, then 
dropped her, and the experiences hurt. 

But through it all she had faith in her 
own destiny, and the camera lens was 
always her ally. The first goal was won 
when it brought her photos to those who 
were even lonelier than she—the GI’s 
drawn into service by the Korean war. 
As a curvaceous blonde starlet in a bathing 
suit, she brightened barracks walls in 
Seoul, Istanbul and Berlin. 

Thus the emerging star acquired that 
first asset of a reigning queen—a host of 
loyal’ men-at-arms. Again the motion- 
picture cameras took notice of her. 

Act II brought fame, love and a second 
curtain crisis better cast and more dra- 
matic than that of a stage play. 

It opened with Marilyn Monroe strolling 
through brief bits to decorate the dreary 
scenes of a succession of even drearier 
memati One of them served her well, for 

ause of it she got her first glimpse of 
the wondrous towers of Manhattan. 
Brought into New York at the rate of a 
hundred dollars a week to exploit a pic- 
ture called “Love Happy,” she was, for an 


afternoon while she met exhibitors, in- 
stalled in a magnificent hotel suite. But in 
the evening, after they had departed, she 
was moved to a tiny room. She made up 
for it by ordering caviar for breakfast and 
charging it to the film company. 

The still photographers—the men back 
of the Speed Graphics and the Rollies— 
gave her more consistent billing, for she 
had both the mien and manner to delight 
them. One veteran photographer re- 
marked, “Marilyn opens her eyes a second 
before you snap, then blossoms like a 
rose.” Photo editors, too, became her fans. 
A national picture magazine termed her “a 
serious blonde who can act...the effort- 
less mistress of the slow, calculated walk 
... the brightest star since Lana Turner.” 

Then Marilyn was accused of appearing 
coyly in the altogether on a highly popu- 
lar calendar. Marilyn proved she could 
pitch a curve as well as pose in one. 
Freely she admitted she was It. She also 
admitted another thing considered by 
some to be very bad etiquette—that she 
had posed because she was broke and 
needed the money. Asked what she had 
on during the shooting, she replied, “The 
radio—but it was all right. e photog- 
rapher’s wife stayed in the room. 

It won her newspaper space but not the 
approval of her feminine colleagues. 

Asked why she hadn’t skinned alive a 
certain female columnist, she answered, 
“Because it was more cruel to leave her 
skin as it was.” Rubbing salt in the 
wound, she candidly stated she preferred 
men to women interviewers. “Men and I 
have a mutual appreciation of being male 


and female.” She remarked, too, “I don’t 
mind being in a man’s world so long as 
I’m a woman in it.” 

In like mood was her condemnation of 
too much sun tanning, the famous, “I like 
to feel blonde all over.” 

At the same time she was kidding her 
critics, Marilyn Monroe was earnestly pur- 
suing a sounder campaign for answering 
them. To broaden her knowledge and to 
equip herself for the stardom she was de- 
termined to achieve, she enrolled in uni- 
versity classes to study philosophy and 
literature (“I want to know not only 
what people write but what makes them 
write it”). She also studied drama and 
eventually found a coach who suited her, 
Natasha Lytess. 

When she was ready to call attention to 
this phase of her interest, she did so with 
a characteristic Monroe gesture. The col- 
lection of playscripts in which hand-writ- 
ten notes had been inscribed by the famed 
director, Max Reinhart, was to be offered 
at auction. Expecting no competition, rep- 
resentatives of two universities conferred, 
it is said, and quietly decided what each 
would bid on and at what price. They 
reckoned without Miss Monroe. She went 
into the auction and bought up the entire 
collection. Later, when much turmoil 
arose because they had fallen into the 
hands of a private individual, she per- 
mitted Reinhart’s son, Gottfried, to buy 
them back. 

As the dust settled after that incident, 
certain writers, still refusing to believe 
that the sexy beauty could have a serious 
desire to own or study the playscripts, 
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credited the idea to Marilyn’s drama coach 
Miss Lytess and called her a “Svengali.” 

Whatever her role in the matter, Miss 
Lytess aided Marilyn. Marilyn found in 
her coach not only a teacher but also a 
woman friend who believed she was more 
than a pinup girl and said so. Later, as 
Marilyn’s growing skill in handling roles 
drew surprised praise, Miss Lytess dis- 
claimed credit, saying, “All I taught her 
was to open up and let go of her voice and 
body and not telegraph her emotions ahead 
of time.” 

One emotion which Marilyn never 
ceased telegraphing was her driving de- 
sire for good parts. Learning, in 1951, 
that “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” was to 
be made into a picture, she set her heart 
on the lead and gambled more than she 
could afford to go to New York to study 
the stage play. 

The trip was far from a red-carpet tour. 
Although she had already appeared in a 
string of pictures as long as your arm, she 
passed unnoticed on the streets. No one 
asked for her autograph, she ate in a cafe- 
teria and, as she recently confessed, she 
was a long time paying her hotel bill. 

Worrisome though the trip was, it proved 
to be—in both her professional and private 
life—a turning point. She got the role. 
When “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” was 
released by 20th Century-Fox, it grossed 
$5,100,000. Her performance, together with 
her role in “How to Marry a Millionaire,” 
put her at the end of 1953 on a new kind 
of pinup list—sixth best boxoffice draw. 

The private life importance of that New 
York trip before she was cast in “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes” centered around Joe 
DiMaggio. Marilyn had met the Yankee 
Clipper in Hollywood and, since business 
had taken him to Manhattan, they met 
again and Marilyn went home feeling sure 
he was the most fascinating man she had 
ever known. 

Her feeling about Joe, however, was an 
emotion she well knew how to keep to 
herself. After two years, Marilyn, again 
in a surprise dramatic move, married Joe. 
And with a winning gesture, chose, on her 
honeymoon tour, to visit her first staunch 
admirers—those devoted men-at-arms still 
stationed in Korea. 

Act III finds Marilyn still on stage—but 
this time it is as a bewildered, hurt young 
woman. Her smile flashed in answer to 
the admiration of the fans in Manhattan 
but that smile masked an inner uncertainty 
about herself as a wife. Against elegant 
backdrops of El Morocco and the Stork 
Club, Marilyn appeared with Joe. Marilyn 
admitted freely she’d never realized how 
popular Joe was until the day when she 
opened the trunks holding his vast collec- 
tion of loving cups, medals, rings and cuff 
links, all prizes which had been awarded 
him. Marilyn had a chance to show off 
her mink coat, the first she ever owned. 
When someone protested that it was too 
warm for her to wear it she replied, “Joe 
gave it to me. You can just tell people I 
don’t know any better.” 

Marilyn was every inch the movie star 
on this visit to New York, and unfortu- 
nately, that every inch held heartbreak 
which was to blaze forth the minute she 
returned to Hollywood. She played the 
final dramatic scene in her marriage, not 
before her fans, but before some five- 
hundred newspaper photographers and re- 
porters, on the front lawn of the house 
where she and Joe had been able, always 
before, to shut out the world of Hollywood, 
baseball and the fans that idolized them 
both. Now, the world knows the sorrow 
that this house contained. A house in 
which the girl you know as Marilyn awaits 
whatever action is handed her in the script 
of life which she is yet to see. 

THE ENpD 








\, Whether You Brush Your Teeth 
2), Just Once, Twice, or 3 Times a Day... 


Colgate Dental Cream 
Gives The Surest Protection 


ALL DAY LONG! 














Ztcause Only New Colgate Dental Cream 
—Of All Leading Toothpastes—Contains GARDOL* 
To sited Bad Breath men .. Guard Against Tooth Decay Longer! 


al > Your dentist will tell you how often you 
should brush your teeth. But whether 
that’s once, twice, or three times a day, be 
sure you use New Colgate Dental Cream 
with Gardol! Colgate’s stops bad breath 
instantly in 7 out of 10 cases that originate 
in the mouth! Fights tooth decay 12 hours 
or more! In fact, clinical tests showed the 
greatest reduction in tooth decay in tooth- 
paste history! 








Gardol, Colgate’s wonderful new 
decay-fighter, forms an invisible 
shield around your teeth. You 
can’t feel it, taste it, or see it— 
but Gardol’s protection won’t 
rinse off or wear off all day. 
That’s why Colgate’s—the only 
leading toothpaste to contain 
Gardol—gives the surest pro- 
tection ever offered by any 
toothpaste! 












*Colgate’s Trade-Mark For Sodium 
N-Lauroyl Sarcosinate. Patent No. 2.689.170 


Every Time You Use It..New Colgate Dental Cream 
CLEANS YOUR BREATH “7 GUARDS YOUR TEETH! 
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7190—Rows and rows of crazy shell stitch- 
es—baby shells at the waist grow bigger to- 
ward the hem! Waist sizes 20-22; 24-26; 28- 
30 inches all included. Matching stole, too 


886—A lucky bluebird chair set! Crochet it 
easily in your favorite stitches. Keeps furni- 
ture clean. New and popular decorating 
touch in pineapple design. Directions 





NEEDLECRAFT DESIGN 


7199—Let this doll keep your electric 
mixer spotless. Just sit her on top of it 
—her long skirt is its protective cover! 
Pattern pieces, transfers and directions 


832—Pleasure to crochet—treasure to own! 
Set a beautiful table with this 60-inch square 
crocheted in pineapple design and plain 
mesh. Tablecloth, 60 inches in string; 
centerpiece, 40 inches in No. 30 cotton 


7209—See how fast baby goes to sleep 
when he has all his animal friends to keep 
him warm! Animal quilt; embroidery mo- 
tifs, applique patches, diagrams, 32x44 ins. 


Send twenty-five cents (in coins) for each pattern to: PHotoptay, Needlecraft Service, 
P.O. Box 123, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, New York. Add five cents for each 


pattern for first-class mailing. Send an additional twenty cents for Needlework Catalog 












There's a Resolution 


(Continued from page 46) 
and brains this baby should be a beau- 
tiful genius! 

Jerry Lewis is very serious about his 
resolution and all of his fans are sure 
hoping he keeps it. Jerry has promised, 
honestly: “To take care of my health. I 
was nearly gone,” Jerry admits after his 
collapse with virus pneumonia followed 
by jaundice. “And it scared me into de- 
ciding to relax. You don’t know how 
precious it is to be well until you’re not 
feeling good.” 

And from partner Dean Martin, who 
gave up his beloved golf to haunt Jerry’s 
bedside: “In 1955 I'll avoid doing anything 
that will give anybody reason to think 
that Jerry and I are busting up as a 
team.” 

Everyone’s counting on Piper Laurie to 
break her resolution. They don’t think 
she can keep it this year or any other 
year. Piper can’t pass up a lost dog. Her 
home is more like a kennel, so she’s prom- 
ised in 1955, “Not to bring any more lost 
dogs home.” Her second resolution may 
be easier to keep: “I resolve never to 
change the color of my hair.” With Piper’s 
lovely red hair, this should be a cinch to 
carry out. I’d also like to see Piper put 
marriage on her list. It can be as satisfy- 
ing as a career—even more! So take a tip, 
Piper. 

One guy who won’t be too unhappy to 
see 1954 pass is Dale Robertson. It’s been 
an unhappy year for Dale. He lost his 
wife, he fought his studio and he com- 
pletely neglected his deep ambition: to 
write. “I’d rather be an author than an 
actor,” Dale confided to me in one of his 
rare all-barriers-down moods. “And I 
resolve that in 1955 I’ll glue myself to that 
typewriter and write!” 

Marge and Gower Champion, in my 
opinion, are one of the best dance teams 
of our generation. But they have their 
problems. They go into a dance routine 
at the drop of a breath. At home, this can 
be disastrous to surrounding furniture. In 
the middle of a meal, while sitting in the 
living room, if a mood hits, they start 
dancing. “So,” Marge says, “from now 
on we’re resolving to confine our dancing 
to rehearsal halls.” And the stage, of 
course. 

For Tab Hunter, 1955 will be a terrific 
year for him if he'll be able to overcome 
his big fault: He can never be on time. 
If he’s supposed to be at the studio at 
eight, something happens and he just can’t 
seem to make it before nine. If he has a 
date for lunch at one, chances are he'll 
arrive, with a forgive-me box of choco- 
lates at one forty-five. Tab promises, and 
he has his fingers crossed, to keep tabs 
on appointments and buy a wristwatch 
with an alarm on it. Then he’ll have to 
make a new resolution to wind it! 

I stopped by to see Mitzi Gaynor, and 
her resolution includes a piggy bank called 
“It.” “It is my resolution for 1955,” she 
explained. “I just have to stop spending 
money on clothes in order to save for a 
family.” 

Cleo Moore’s a good actress, kissing or 
not kissing, but she resolved to clinch a 
good solid acting role in 1955 and to reach 
stardom within five years, or else she'll 
cancel her resolution entirely and fall 
back on resolution number two: “To enter 
politics in my native Louisiana.” Cleo’s a 
blonde with plenty of brains—and she uses 
them, too. 


Chances are, some of these good reso- 
lutions will be broken and will reappear 
on next year’s list but, after all, that’s the 
sport in making them. 

THe EnpD 














Man on a Tightrope 


(Continued from page 30) 
his wife. Heads jerked back and forth, 
watching the entrance, anticipating their 
arrival. Five minutes later, the picture 
went on; the seats remained vacant. The 
Purdoms never arrived. 

Why did Edmund Purdom fail to attend 
his own premiere? 

Rumor the next day blamed his absence 
on a tiff with his wife, which left the young 
Englishman sulking alone in his room. 
Others said he was ill. Still others blamed 
it on “first-night” jitters. Before accept- 
ing unsubstantiated explanations, it is wise 
to remember that even before “The Egyp- 
tian” was finished, Edmund Purdom had 
already become a part of the Hollywood 
legend. His own personal story is fantas- 
tic enough to make any rumor sound 
plausible. However, those close to Ed- 
mund and his lovely wife Tita do admit 
that success has changed him. 

Little more than a year ago, reject 
studio files classified him as a tall, serious 
young man, with dark wavy hair, brown 
intense eyes, an olive skin and a fright- 
fully British accent. If files were less per- 
sonal they might have added, current 
status: unemployed, poverty-stricken. 

Today, Edmund Purdom is Hollywood’s 
fastest-rising young star. Two studios 
have already invested $15,000,000 in him, 
and after pinch-hitting for two important 
actors, Mario Lanza in “Student Prince” 
and Marlon Brando in “The Egyptian,” 
Edmund found himself famous before the 
public even saw him on the screen. 

But even a guy with the drive, stamina 
and talent of Edmund has a hard time 
keeping up with the sudden change of 
pace. It is said that he is nervous, temper- 
amental, frequently upset and frequently 
ill. Even with Tita, he is not always the 
same thoughtful person he used to be. 
Suddenly, with success, with the attain- 
ment of everything he and Tita had hoped 
for when they barely struggled to keep 
going, Edmund Purdom has discovered his 
whole life has changed. Every personal 
conviction has been challenged; every mo- 
ment of his time monopolized; his privacy 
completely shattered and his independence 
restricted. 

He loves to be with his family—Lilan 
Ellery, two, and Marina Ann, six months— 
he loves to just sit and listen to music, he 
loves to tinker with anything mechanical. 
Today with his new demands he has no 
time. He’s a voracious eater, but when he’s 
working, he can’t eat because he’s too ner- 
vous—and these days he’s working con- 
stantly. He detests unnecessary noise, can’t 
stand being tied down by a clock, yet his 
entire existence is regulated by the clock 
and constantly surrounded by the un- 
nerving noises of the movie set. A natural 
athlete who once played rugby, cricket, 
hockey, who swam, rode and played tennis 
for relaxation, he now finds he is too tired 
after a long day at the studio to enjoy 
physical activity. While before his wife 
and his home were the only, and the most 
important, things in the world to him, 
today he is surrounded by so many de- 
mands, so many new people that he feels 
guilty he has only leftover hours for them. 

Edmund’s overnight emergence as a star 
also places upon him the added burden of 
proving himself good enough to stay at 
the top. He’s now appeared in five pic-: 
tures, having the lead in three. His next 
is “The Prodigal.” But to date, Edmund 
hasn’t seen any of them. “I did get a sneak 
look at some of the rushes of ‘The Egyp- 
tian,” he said. “The experience fright- 
ened me. If I'd been the executive I’d 
never have hired me... .” 

Aware of the gigantic bet which the 
motion-picture industry is making on him, 
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Edmund is often attacked by a violent 
case of the jitters. He wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised, he said recently, if in a year or 
so the M-G-M executives come around, 
tap him on the shoulder and say: “Sorry, 
old boy, but we guessed wrong. You're 
through.” For the first time in his twenty- 
eight years, Edmund Purdom is asking 
himself, “Can I do it?” 

Co-workers, studio executives, friends 
and acquaintances of Edmund Purdom who 
know his story say there isn’t a possibility 
that he won’t make it. The boy’s got too 
much talent, too much drive, too much 
sensitivity and willingness-to-learn to flop 
out of the game. Says his dad about his 
recent success: “I’m not at all surprised. 
Edmund always was a determined boy.” 

He was born, prematurely, Edmund An- 
thony Cutlar Purdom in Welwyn Garden 
City on December 19, 1926, determined, his 
family says, to arrive on time to share the 
Christmas festivities. He attended private 
schools and came home on vacations just 
frequently enough to dismantle all the 
clocks, locks or whatever mechanical 
gadgets were around. At this time, he was 
determined to be an engineer. Later in 
school he specialized in electronics, math 
and science. It was while sitting over a 
math examination that it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that he wanted to act. He 
put down his pencil, got up and left the 
room. From that day forward, he was 
determined to be an actor. He approached 
the director of the Northampton Reper- 
tory Company and asked for a job. Ex- 
traordinary as it seems, he was hired at 
once without any experience. At twenty- 
one he got his first role, as that of a “forty- 
year-old detective who never stopped 
talking” in an Edgar Wallace play. In six 
short months he appeared in four plays 
before joining the Army for six months. 
Following his discharge late in 1947, he 
returned to repertory and did five plays, 
then went to London where he won the 
lead in a musical called “Golden City.” It 
was while appearing in this musical that 
he spotted, wooed and won a beautiful 
blond dancer known professionally as Tita 
Phillips. They married on January 5, 1951 
with nothing more substantial to bank on 
than Edmund’s determination that he 
could, somehow, support her. An intro- 
duction to Laurence Olivier got him, with- 
out an audition, a small part in “Caesar 
and Cleopatra,” which brought him over 
to America. 

The next period in young Edmund’s life 
is called by him, “My Near-starvation 
Period.” 

When Edmund made his decision to 
leave the part he had in Laurence Olivier’s 
and Vivien Leigh’s “Caesar and Cleo- 
patra,” then appearing in New York, and 
accept Warners’ $600 advance and ticket 
to Hollywood, the future looked rosy. 
Practically every studio in Hollywood had 
offered him a screen test. If the Warners 
test flopped, he always had a chance at 
another studio. So he sent for Tita, who 
had remained in England. 

Things didn’t work out at Warners and 
his option was dropped. A few other leads 
turned up and he tested for them but other 
actors were signed. Nothing was happen- 
ing. A long talk with Tita one evening 
led to a unanimous agreement: They’d 
stick it out until their visas ran out. Little 
did they know how long and to what 
lengths they would have to go in order 
to live up to their promise to one another. 
For things didn’t happen quickly for Ed- 
mund here. This was hard on the nerves, 
not to mention their slim purse. 

By this time, he and Tita were expecting 
their first child. Groceries were hard to 
come by because they were not permitted 
by the immigration authorities to accept 
work other than acting. Moreover their 
time limit for residence in this country 


was rapidly running out. Friends and 
casual acquaintances came forward with 
small loans. “I was literally a stranger 
and they fed me,” he says. “Greater kind- 
ness than people here showed exists in no 
other place on earth.” With the small 
amount that he could borrow, he and Tita 
were able to pay the rent on the thirty- 
dollar-a-month garage on Berendo Street 
which they called home. They had no 
refrigeration, only cold water, and they 
furnished it with a bed and two chairs. 
Tita lived in one dress and Edmund had 
one shirt which Tita washed out every 
night. Often eating depended upon an in- 
vitation from an American friend or pawn- 
ing Tita’s wedding and engagement rings 
and her father’s watch. The tragedy of it 
all was that both Tita’s and Edmund’s par- 
ents were eager to help but weren’t per- 
mitted to send money into a dollar country. 

When it became apparent that there was 
to be no money for doctor’s bills or the 
hospital, Edmund, frantic with worry, 
asked their great friend, Millie Gusse, 
Panoramic casting director, if she could 
suggest a charity hospital where Tita might 
go. Appalled, Millie arranged to have her 
brother-in-law, Dr. James Winsberg, take 
care of Tita. He supplied her with pills 
and vitamins and offered to deliver the 
baby as a “professional courtesy,” since 
Tita’s father and brother were both doc- 
tors (Tita’s father had been attending 
physician to the Sultan of Jahore). 

Just a few days before Tita was to enter 
the hospital, M-G-M sent for Edmund to 
audition for a role in “Julius Caesar.” 
Hardly believing his ears, he put on his 
only shirt and hitched a ride as far as the 
Fox studio on Pico Boulevard. After wait- 
ing some time for another lift, he resorted 
to hiking the rest of the way—a matter of 
five hot miles. He finally arrived, tired, 
dirty and hungry, but he won the two- 
line, two-day part as the dutiful servant 
who helped fatally stab James Mason. 
With the $150 advance he borrowed 
from his agent Paul Small, he went over 
to the Culver City Hospital and arranged 
for Tita’s entrance. Lilan Ellery, nick- 
named Mrs. Doody, was born a day later, 
October 11, 1952. The $150 permitted Tita 
to stay in the hospital three short days, 
then she went back to her one-burner 
stove and uninsulated garage. 

The Purdoms’ troubles were not over. 
They were still hungry. “There were times 
during those dark days when we were 
living in the garage,” Edmund remembers 
now, “that the sight of people sitting up 
at a counter in one of your marvelous 
drive-ins, eating a big fat hamburger, 
would send me stark, staring mad.” They 
still faced deportation. “No contract, no 
extension of your visa,” the Immigration 
Service warned them. The difficulty was 
they didn’t even have the money to return 
to England. American taxpayers were 
saved the expense of deporting the Pur- 
doms when 20th stepped in and awarded 
him the role of Brian Aherne’s first officer 
in “Titanic” at $300 a week. 

“You’ve heard the remark the great 
director, Bill Wellman, made about hungry 
actors being the best actors? Well, maybe. 
I do know that when they tested me for 
‘Titanic’ I pulled out all the stops. And 
it was a good thing nobody left his lunch 
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around. I’d have snapped at it like a wolf.” 

Meanwhile, Metro, who had taken a 
thirty-day option for a long-term contract, 
learned that Zanuck wanted to sign him. 
At the last hour, a few days before his 
visa was to expire, they offered Edmund 
a test. “You can imagine the strain I was 
under when I made that test,” says Ed- 
mund. The result was a contract, inked 
and delivered the day on which the Pur- 
doms’ visa died. The date is firmly fixed 
in Edmund’s mind: December 20th, the 
day after his birthday. 

With his new contract, Edmund’s salary 
was fixed at the tremendous sum of $350 a 
week and he and Tita and Mrs. Doody 
moved, with bed and chairs, to a little 
apartment above the Sunset Strip. 

Edmund was scheduled to play Greer 
Garson’s brother in “Interrupted Melody” 
when Greer quit the studio. Just about 
the same time, another artist walked out 
on another film, after making the song 
recordings. The star was Mario Lanza and 
the picture “The Student Prince.” What 
happened next is part of film history. For 
the next three months, Edmund’s world 
consisted of dancing and fencing lessons, 
rehearsing dialogue and learning to “sync” 
to Lanza’s voice. The only time Tita saw 
him was when she lunched at the studio 
commissary. But he won the role. The 
next two months were spent preparing for 
the picture. When they finally started 
shooting it took only twenty-three days to 
complete. By the time it was finished, 
Edmund Purdom was famous. He was of- 
fered a test for Marlon Brando’s role in 
“The Egyptian.” 

So certain that he wasn’t going to be 
given the role, Edmund took a brief vaca- 
tion in Mexico with Tyrone Power. “But 
I was waiting and desperately hoping,” he 
says. “We were in a village about 100 
miles outside of Acapulco when a call 
came through from my agent. ‘Hurry up 
and get back here,’ Paul Small yelled over 
the wire, ‘You’re all set for “The Egyp- 
tian.”’ I nearly fell dead. Fate was liter- 
ally showering me with favors.” 

Fate has continued to be kind to Ed- 
mund’s career. He has already finished 
“The Prodigal” and “Athena”; his salary 
is excellent; his home charming and com- 
fortable; his two daughters and Tita well- 
fed and secure. For the first time in their 
marriage Edmund and Tita have financial 
security. But it is equally true that for 
the first time they are facing an intangible 
problem. It is not a problem that can be 
solved by working hard, skimping on food 
or walking to work. The problem is per- 
sonal and one of adjustment. It calls for 
a reshuffling of goals, a new approach to 
living, a rescheduling of tomorrow. It al- 
most calls for a restatement of what Ed- 
mund wants. For the first time in a long 
time Edmund Purdom is asking himself 
what does he want, what is success, how 
good is he? 

When recently discussing his rapid rise, 
he said, “If I’ve had success I think it’s 
only made me a little cynical. There is 
such a thin line between success and fail- 
ure. I know there are better actors than 
I (and right now a lot hungrier ones) 
walking the streets of Hollywood. Do I 
think the pattern of one’s life is set in the 
beginning? No. If you want something 
desperately, you’ll eventually get it.” 

And, in his own way, Edmund has an- 
swered his own question: “Can I make 
it?” For the memories of the insecure 
months that have recently passed will be 
dimmed and the confusion of recent suc- 
cess will be smoothed out, if he sticks to 
his belief: “Never be complacent about 
yourself, even if you’ve been fairly suc- 
cessful. And keep your head up always.” 
Edmund may be walking a tightrope to- 
day, but we think he’ll make it. 
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The Devil Is a Gentleman 


(Continued from page 24) 
ready. Can I come over to see you now?” 

“I'm ready,” Charlotte assured him, 
glancing at her watch with more than a 
little irritation—Marlon was already ten 
minutes late. “Hang on a minute,” Mar- 
lon said. “It’s noisy in here. I want to 
shut the door.” 

Charlotte waited impatiently, holding the 
telephone in her hand. Suddenly, she felt 
as if someone else were in the room, a 
sort of eerie, skin-creeping sensation came 
over her, and she could feel her mouth go 
a little dry. She hesitated to turn around, 
but with the phone in her hand, she gath- 
ered her courage. She swung around rap- 
idly and screamed . a rousing scream 
which people only let out when they are 
scared out of their wits. There stood a 
man. But as suddenly as Charlotte 
started screaming, she stopped and went 
into gales of laughter. The man was Mar- 
lon Brando. A sheepish, grinning Marlon. 

Marlon had entered Charlotte’s house 
through the open kitchen door, and spot- 
ting the extension telephone in the kitch- 
en, had picked up the phone and asked the 
operator to ring it to check it. In the 
living room, Charlotte heard it ring and 
answered it as Marlon had anticipated. 
This just illustrates one of a hundred play- 
ful, human, interesting, sometimes touch- 
ing, sometimes whacky things that can 
happen when Marlon Brando is your 
friend. 

This same predilection for doing the un- 
expected showed up dramatically when 
Brando announced his engagement to 
Josiane Berenger. He had met the pretty 
young French model six months before in 
New York and is reported to have asked 
her to marry him within hours after their 
meeting. She subsequently visited Cali- 
fornia during the shooting of “Desiree” but 
was carefully shielded from reporters and 
photographers by Brando. She therefore 
remained a mystery figure in the actor’s 
life—noted by the alert columnists but 
without detail of their relationship. 

It was not until late October that the 
news of Brando’s official engagement burst 
like a bombshell on the small Riviera 
town of Bandol, France, where the en- 
gaged pair filed official notice of their in- 
tention to wed. At the appearance of a 
battery of newspapermen and photogra- 
phers, Brando showed every sign of panic— 
rushed his girl off on a sailboat ride to 
escape the mob. Later he yielded to de- 
mands for an interview, and said, “She 
is the only girl I ever wanted to marry.” 
With their hopes for peace and quiet 
shattered by the press furor, Brando left 
the Berenger home and headed for Rome. 
His fiancee fled in the opposite direction, 
heading for Paris, then New York by air, 
with the understanding that the two would 
meet in New York. Arranging her U. S. 
visa in Paris, Josiane exclaimed, “I don’t 
want to be a Hollywood housewife. I 
want to study dramatics in New York.” 

As in the romance of Debbie Reynolds 
and Eddie Fisher, no wedding date has 
been announced as we go to press. In 
both cases, the motive is privacy. But for 
such charming and colorful young people 
as these, such a course is difficult in the 
extreme—as those who know Brando well 
can easily testify. 

His friends, some new, some dating back 
to his early days in dramatic school, weave 
word pictures, ever-varying, ever-colorful 
of the man who has become one of the 
motion pictures’ finest actors. For in- 
stance, there is the Saturday that Johnnie 
Ray was feeling low and lonely. It was 
one of those times when the California 
sunshine was an irritant, draining a man 
of energy instead of invigorating him. 
Johnnie headed for Ocean Park, the Los 
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Angeles equivalent of Coney Island, where 
he could buy a ticket on the roller coaster 
and at least feel the wind in his face. 
Blind to everything but his own woes, 
Johnnie climbed into his seat. Then, be- 
hind him he heard a shout, “Hi, man, 
what gives?” 

Johnnie looked around into the impish 
dark eyes of Brando. Johnnie had to 
answer the grin on Brando’s face. One 
ride on the roller coaster, then Johnnie 
joined Brando and Sam and the rest of 
the gang for a go at everything from pitch- 
ing baseballs at cardboard milk bottles to 
feeding lighted cigarettes to the fire-eat- 
ing man. 

But you don’t have to be a famous singer 
like Johnnie Ray to enjoy Brando’s com- 
pany. You can be a stevedore like Joseph 
Conepo who worked in the “gang” in New 
Jersey where “On the Waterfront” was 
filmed. 

“Have you ever seen how good Brando is 
with kids? Like all the other youngsters, 
my boy Joe, Jr., came down so we could 
take a picture of him with Brando. Then 
Joe got bashful. Marlon understood, but 
more than that he knew how to handle 
Joe. He let Joe stand around for a while 
till he got used to everything, and then 
walked over to him and asked if Joe 
wouldn’t have his picture taken with him. 
Little Joe had a whale of a fine time.” 

While making “On the Waterfront,” the 
stevedores picture him as being a “regular 
guy” and in Hollywood, on the set of “De- 
siree,” there was the same feeling. Be- 
tween takes, he played chess or kicked 
around a football with his stand-in, Dar- 
ren Dublin, another pal from Dramatic 
Workshop days. And he was downright 
frisky with Dublin’s five-year-old daugh- 
ter, Heidi. One day Heidi came on the set 
with her toy sword, and Marlon picked up 
a coat hanger and teased her through a 
mock duel which he climaxed by clutch- 
ing his side and pretending to fall down 
dead. Dignity, cast and clothes be hanged! 

His lack of concern with “what will the 
neighbors think?” is an attitude which 
stems from way back when... . Harry Bel- 
afonte and Brando knew one another dur- 
ing this period. Eight years and two suc- 
cess stories later, they’re still close friends. 
They met at the Workshop where Marlon 
was an advanced student, already appear- 
ing on Broadway in “Truckline Cafe.” 
Harry was a beginner. 

“I was one of the very few Negro stu- 
dents in the school,” Harry says. “And 
Marlon was one of the first students to be- 
friend me.” 

“Most of us had little money in those 
days,” Harry continues. “Sometimes the 
theatres helped out by giving the girls 
usherette jobs, letting the guys work the 
concessions. One way we were able to 
take in everything playing on Broadway 
was to ay our money and buy one the- 
atre ticket. Maybe I’d see the first half 
of the play and then Marlon would take 
over after intermission. Sometimes it was 
the other way around. Afterwards we’d go 
to the local cafe where they’d let us sit 
over a nickel cup of coffee (we could us- 
ually afford a cup apiece) and compare 
notes, each of us catching up with the ac- 
tion the other had missed.” 

Marlon and Harry also dreamed up a bit 
of mischief together. In school there was 
an actor who was having great visions of 
success. He liked to give the impression, 
both in school and out, that his dreams had 
already come true .. . he belonged to the 
thea and, this being the case, the the- 
atah was extremely fortunate. 

As in almost every drama school, the 
workshop classes rotated in assignments, 
one week Marlon and Harry might be 
supporting players, another week star per- 
formers, another week the fellows who 
cleaned up the stage. For this particular 


week, Marlon and Harry were appointed 
members of the backstage crew and the 
“theatah fellow” was the star of the show. 
Sir Thespian busied himself thinking up 
unexciting and rather unnecessary chores 
and assigning them to the pair. 

The day arrived when the workshop 
group was staging “Twelfth Night,” and 
Sir Thespian was required to wear a 
padded stomach for the role. In the be- 
lief that all work and no play makes for 
very dull boys, Brando and Belafonte got 
hold of some itching powder and lined 
the padding with it. 

So on this warm summer evening, un- 
derneath the hot stage lights, Sir Thespian 
made his entrance. Immediately he be- 
came a pretty miserable man. Unable 
to scratch through the thickness of the 
padding, he managed to squirm through 
his role and come off roaring. 

Next day a conference was held to find 
the culprits. However, to the delight of 
the entire student body, they were never 
discovered—until now. 

School days over with, Marlon went on 
the road with the Katherine Cornell show 
and Harry went into night clubs. They 
kept track of each other haphazardly, with 
Marlon dropping into the club where Bela- 
fonte might be singing or Harry going 
back stage if he happened to be in the 
same town when Marlon was on the road. 
Belafonte tried pop singing and found it 
unrewarding and turned to folk singing. 
With a writer and another actor, he opened 
a restaurant in Greenwich Village. Mar- 
lon was a frequent visitor—and Harry was 
always delighted to see his old friend and 
not just for friendship’s sake. 

“He’d always head for the kitchen so 
we could have a talk,” Harry says. “To 
my delight, while we talked, he’d start 
doing the dishes and if I could keep him 
talking long enough, my kitchen would be 
clean by the time we finished.” 

There were frequent reunions when 
Harry and Wally Cox were appearing at 
the Blue Angel. Wally and Marlon were 
going through their motorcycle stage— 
both thought motorcycles were the great- 
est, but not Harry! Harry didn’t like to 
think about them at all. After repeated 
urgings, Harry succumbed to a couple of 
rides. “I finally came to the conclusion 
that if we were ever to dissolve our friend- 
ship, this was the time.” 

Brando’s and Belafonte’s professional 
paths have crossed numerous times. When 
Harry came to Hollywood to appear in 
“Bright Road” for M-G-M, Marlon was at 
the studio making “Julius Caesar.” “He 
was the only person I knew in Hollywood,” 
says Belafonte. “And it was as it had 
been when I was a newcomer in school. 
He looked me up on my first day on the 
lot and it was like old home week.” Harry 
was booked into the Mocambo while Mar- 
lon was in Hollywood shooting “The Wild 
One,” and they met again when Harry re- 
turned to California to appear in “Carmen 
Jones.” Marlon was making “Desiree” at 
the time. 

It was during this last period that Harry 
and Marlon stopped by a jazz club one 
Saturday night and spent the entire eve- 
ning listening to the music. Since they 
wouldn’t be working the next day, when 
the club closed, they asked some of the 
musicians if they happened to know of a 
jam session where the local bandsmen 
might be gathering for an after-hours 
musical spree. The musicians gave Mar- 
lon the name of a place, and Brando and 
Belafonte arrived to discover that there 
would be no music that night. The mu- 
sicians were heading home. 

“No point in waiting around,” said Mar- 
lon. “Let’s go.” 

As they reached the door, however, a 
man in a blue business suit appeared and 
stretched his arm across the exit. “You 


don’t really want to leave now, do you?” 
he asked pleasantly enough. 

The place was being raided. 

However, when the police discovered no 
liquor was being sold, they departed quiet- 
ly, leaving Brando and Belafonte breath- 
ing a sigh of relief. Brando especially 
didn’t need any more crazy publicity. In- 
cidentally, in spite of Brando’s interest in 
jazz and bongo drums which he plays ex- 
ceedingly well, Marlon neither smokes nor 
drinks. On his really “wild nights,” he 
might indulge in a ginger ale—but then 
not more than one glass. 

Much has been made of Brando’s sensi- 
tivity to the publicity he received when he 
first came to Hollywood and his insistence 
that he be pictured only as the serious 
artist he is on stage or screen. The fact 
remains that in Hollywood or outside it, 
standing on one’s head in a commissary (as 
Brando once did), answering a newspaper 
person’s questions in French (as Brando 
once did) is real gone behavior. Bela- 
fonte claims that Brando is a tremendous- 
ly sensitive guy and that his unconven- 
tional behavior is no deliberate disorder 
designed to make him a colorful motion 
picture star. Take Russell, the raccoon. 
Reams of stories were told about Marlon 
having Russell as a pet. According to 
Belafonte, maybe movie stars don’t have 
raccoons for pets but a lot of other peo- 
ple do. They make darn good pets. More 
than this, at one time Marlon was ex- 
tremely interested in zoology and used to 
spend days at the Central Park and Bronx 
zoos. During this period, Marlon bought 
Russell and became very fond of him as 
a pet. However there was so much com- 
ment that Marlon finally gave him up. 


Brando has always believed in doing 
things the way he wants to do them—the 
way he can believe in doing them. For 
instance, at one time he was very friendly 
with an artist whose works were being 
displayed in one of the New York gal- 
leries. Despite this sign of success the 
artist was flat broke, so Marlon’s pals came 
to help out with a collection they were 
taking up for him. Brando was a success 
in “A Streetcar Named Desire,” and his 
friends were shocked when he refused. 
No one could understand why. They ar- 
gued that he liked the painter, that the 
artist would repay the loan as soon as he 
could. Brando wouldn’t budge and his 
friends told him off in no uncertain terms. 


One day soon after, the incident glossed 
over, Brando’s usual gang was up at his 
apartment and there, on the walls of the 
apartment, were his artist friend’s paint- 
ings—$1000 worth. 


Brando felt that the worst thing he 
could have done would have been to lend 
money to his friend, when what he really 
— for a boost in his morale was a few 
sales. 


“That’s what kind of a guy he is,” Bela- 
fonte says, “that’s the way he thinks.” 


Both Marlon and Harry belong to the 
same “school” of artistic thought. Both 
believe in calling upon life itself for au- 
thenticity. Brando has learned much 
from living and he enjoys doing things he’s 
always done—he won’t let Hollywood or 
anything else keep him from continuing to 
enjoy these things—even at the risk of 
being considered “not with it.” 


There’s an old saying, “If you want to 
know me, come live with me.” Brando, 
signed for the role in “Viva Zapata,” went 
to Mexico to live for a month. Signed for 
“On the Waterfront,” he went to work 
with longshoremen. He wants to project 
the identity of the person he is portraying 
. . . hand his public a real slice of life. 
He forces his audiences to think and to 
listen . . . and to forget the big bag of pop- 


corn. 
THE END 
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WHERE TO BUY 
PHOTOPLAY 
STAR FASHIONS 


Jackie Nimble Dresses: 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Miller Bros. 
Dallas, Tex.—A. Harris 


Portland, Ore.—Hermanek's 


Bobbie Brooks Dress: 
Baton Rouge, La.—Abbott-Wimberly 
Dallas, Tex.—Philipson's 


Evansville, Ind.—Sater's 


J. L. F. Originals Jersey Dress: 


Chicago, III|.—Bramson's 
Houston, Tex.—Sakowitz's 


Washington, D. C.—Julius Garfinckel 


Sportwhirl Shirtdress: 
Chicago, IIl—Carson Pirie Scott 


Jr. Accent Coat-Dress: 
Chicago, IIl—Carson Pirie Scott 


Houston, Tex.—Sakowitz's 


Lamp! Suit-Dress: 
New York, N. Y.—Bloomingdale's 


Nathan & Strong Suit: 
Dallas, Tex.—Titche-Goettinger 


Lassie Jr. Coat: 
New York, N. Y¥.—Saks-34th St. 


Providence, R. |.—The Outlet Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah—Auerbach's 








TIME FOR 
A NEW WATCH 


Smart new watch called The Trudy for 
round-the-clock wear, with the straight, sleek 
lines of this season's fashions. Quadrant 
crystal and black dial have four-section 
divisions reflecting light and giving a rich, 
crystalline look. 17 jewels. 
$79.50 tax included 


By Hamilton. 











OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 


EVERYBODY 


Publisher's Classified Department (Trademark) 
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For advertising rates, write to William R. Stewart, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 (Jan.-Wom.) 5 





MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE EXTRA DOLLARS working on advertising mailings 
Spare Time—at home. Send name, address: Global Mailers, 
Dept. 768-A, 1813 South ton. Chicago 1¢ 6. 
60%PROFI T COSMETICS. ae up. Hire others. Sam- 
ples, See Studio Gir tio lyw Glendale, Calif., Dept. 


Cart EXTRA MONEY Weekly mailing circulars for adver- 


Geers. Co Comme setructions—200. Siwaslian, 4317-F Gleane, 
mhurst 


EARN MOY <r Home mailin ng soveruerns for business- 


men, amma $1 Refundable. Adservice, Spring Valley 9, 

















New 

$25 WEEKLY POSSIBLE, spare time, at home preparing 
mail for savertigers. Te-Co, Box x 946, Muncie .. {ndiana. 
FR Businesses.” Wor’ 


Home! cot fa Gaal Paci Pacific T-3, Oceanside, Calif. 


EARN SPAR ] 4 vertising Literature. 
Glenway, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, hio 

PEARL FINISHIN G. BEAUTIFUL pastel Colors. Bulletin 
Free. Pearlite, Box yaree: Los An pete 3. 

GUARANTEE wo mmissions 
Everything Fu aie ae it Fiore 1 301 -C Hoe New York City 59. 
SEND OUT POSTCARDS. Cash daily. Bicorp, 143 Belmont, 
Belmont, Mee 


EARN M @ goo andwriting. 
Write for Details. Atlas, Box 188-A, Melrose, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ADD TO FAMILY income. Thousands now earn $15-$25 
daily in spare time demonstrating household plastics and toys. 
Your choice from 800 items, many meas. No canvassing, 
No experience necessary. Halliday, Dept. P, 17 Pennington 
Ave., assaic N. J. 











wo wi Time, here’s a chance for Extra 
Money. Take La B. ny my food and household products, etc., 
from Old Virginia. ll send Products on Free Trial. Write 
today. Blair, Dept. 185NA, Lynchburg, Va. 
ase Pleo 8,000 NATIONALLY Famous Products. 

0-80% Discounts! Large Catalog. Sensational Business 

Plans Included. Consolidated Distributors, 21-28 Lafayette, 
Paterson 15, Now Jersey. 
STRANGE “ l eaner. Sells wi 
Replaces mess' ae, liquids. Simaly ate over - A, Samples 
sent on trial. Kristee 144, Akron, O 


SALESMEN WANTED 


A LC famous Hoover Uniforms for bea 
shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. All popular miracle 
fabrics—nylon, dacron, orlon. Exclusive styles, top K 
Big cash income now, real j{uture. Equipment free. Hoover, 
Dept. J-119, New York 11, 


WORK AT HOME 


00 Kl oses. ° rite, udio 
5 dy Greenville 7, Penna. v . 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 
hour demonstrating 


BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS: UP to $5 
Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. Free Sam- 


ples and de alle supplied. Write Studio-Girl, Dept. P-15, 
Glendale, Calif. 




















ANT! employmen e 
$ week possible. eNO experience necessary. 
Rush Reply for Setalls. Maxwell, Dept. B, Cleveland 14, Onis, 
EARN EXTRA MONEY—Work 3-5 hrs. at home ie daily. U pio 
i weekly fT) Our instructions tell how unbar 
Mark Terrace, Cleveland 38, Ohio. 

MARES MON Y INTRODUCING World’s cutest children’s 
dresses. Big selection, adorable styles. Low prices. Complete 
disrisy free. Rush name. Harford, Dept. N-1359, Cincinnati 

io. 
HOME WORKERS. MAKE hand-made moccasin 

pay. Experience unnecessary. California Handicrafts, Bove 
75, Hollywood 46, Calif. 

2.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE doing light assembly work at 
home. Experience unnecessary. Crown Mfg., 7150-B Beverly 
Bivd., Los Angeles 36, eat 
WOMEN. SEW_REA ap-A-Round spare time— 

rofitable. Dept. D, Hollywood Mfg. C Co., Hollywood 46, Calif 

ART TIM ELL noraverne Cosmetics, 1 cemenehts line, 
Free details. Mme. Rubinoff, St. Louis 12, M 


MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


ELECTRIC GUITARS, AMPLIFIERS, etc. Wholesale. Free 
catalog. Carvins, Baldwin Park, Calif. 























NURSING SCHOOLS 
GIRLS-WOMEN. PRACTICAL Nurses needed. Learn profit- 
ee creer at aw sea copy. “booklet earn rae enn "High 
juir' 
Sheffield, Dept. AW-17, Chicane % — _ 
MALE & FEMALE as WANTED 


EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
oc mand kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-9, Chicago 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

$200.00 OR MORE paid by Advertisers for Children’s Pic- 
tures for Calendars, “Tr (all ages). Wonderful oppor- 
unity for Your Child. Rush one small picture for approval. 
Returned 30 days. Print Febed 8, parent’s name and ad rome on 
back. Spotlite, 5880-P2 H ‘ood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
SAVE! BUY WHOLESALE remendous savings for you, 
amily, friends. Nationally krown gifts, oe vag yy hosiery, 
nN EE ag Me NE ng ed 

% icture ca en a ert’s, 
Y, Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 7 sedhoae ae 
EXTRA MONEY WEARING say French Perfume. Dis- 
tribute samples to friends. Same es free. Postcard will do. 
Lifset, Box 22G, Schenectady 1 > 
PROFITABLE HOMEWOR ae “TMMEDI ATE Earnings 
preryen ng furnished. Eastern, Box 142W, Dorchester 
































EARN EXTRA MONEY Weekly mailing folders to New 
Mothers. Enclose stamped addressed envelope. Write Allen 
Co., Warsaw, Indiana 

Pl AILIN ypewriter, longhand. Unusua! 
opportunity. puree & list national markets, free! ‘Economy 
Publishers, Rowley, M 


FASCINATING SPARE” TIME iece worn! No selli 

pay you! Truart, Box 438 eee Calif a salen 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 

Profitable. Hanky Aprons, Ft. Smith 3, Ark. 

PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. Saake Fast-Selling che- 

ie. rons tees. ane terature free. Velva, Bohemia 32, N. Y. 


Cash ig BS Advertising Liter rature, 
Glenway, oyig Eucla, Cleveland 3 

SEND gt POSTCARDS. Cash daily. Bi Sea 143 Belmont, 
Belmont, Mass. 


' MEDICAL 


FREE BOOK— PILES, Fistula, Colon-Stomach, associated 
conditions. Newest scientific procedures, Thornton & fh & Minor 
Hospital, Suite C-113, Kansas City 9, Mo. 


AVIATION 


AIRLINES HOSTESS—18-30 Wanted. Send $1.00 full infor- 
mation, McConnell Hostess. School, 1030 Nicohtot, Mine. 


apolis, Min 
PERSONAL 





























BORROW BY_ MAIL. Loans $50 to $600 to employed men 
and women. Easy, Quick. "Completely confidential. No en- 
dorsers. Repay in convenient monthly payments. Details free 
in plain enve ope. Give occupation, State Finance Co., 323 
Securities Bldg., Dept. A-68 maha 2, Nebraska. 


SORIASIS VICTI New Discovery! F 
Trial Offer. Write Prracol, Box 3583-C, Cleveland, Ohio. _ 








CONTESTS 
AT N aluable prizes! Every- 


body wins! Box 6751A, Chicago 80. 
ASH aeons INCOME 
doing mailing work. No experience 


needed. F. Wilson Business Service, 7372 Melrose, 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WOMEN SEW READY-Cut Ties! No selling. Free Details. 
Faron Ves, P. O. Box 2066, Dept. AC, Wert Inglewood 4, 
1 
MONEY, TYPIN WIN tails wards, 
3912-WG 12th, Des Moines 13, lowa. 
BUY WHOLESALE—25,000 1 -F te 25c. Matthews, 
1472-K4 Broadway, New York Cit 
HOME SEWERS ANTES 
SEW BABY_SHOES and Tiny-Mocs at home for stores. 
Write: Tiny-Tot, Gallipolis 19, Ohio. 
A BLE PRE-CUT Ties for our Marke’ verything 
Furnished. Wilson Ties, Stillwater, Minnesota. 
INSTRUCTION 
GET U.S. GOV'T Job! Men-wWomen, 1 5. Start high as 
$80.00 week. 4 -y pi Now! 23,000 D Jobs ¢ open. e. rience orten 
unnecessa ree na fobs, salaries, 


sequiremen 8 canto tone Rite? eam Institute, Dept. 
ester, N 


























HELP WANTED 


FOREIGN-U. 5. JOBS—So. America, Alaska, Spain. Fare 
Paid. 1000’s U. S. Jobs to $18,000. Trades, Offices, Factories. 
Stamped sel a env. brings reply. Job Opportunities, 

inn 


OLD aaa A omen WANTED 


PURCHA: N pennies. Complete ai nN 
catalogue 20c. _&. — Box 61-BF, Whitestone 57, N. Y 











SDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in re time 

with epeerele school. Texts furnished. No classes. 8. Diploma 

Information free. American School, Dept. X174, 

prexel at 58th, ie a7. Winois. 

y at home. Spare Time. 

Diploma awarded. Write for Free” Catalog HCH-22, Wayne 

School, 2527 N. Sheffield, Chicago 14, Ill. 

PHYSICAL THERAPY PAYS Big. Learn at Home. Free Cat- 
alog. National Institute, Desk 6, 34 Sheridan, Chicago 40. 




















Nasal Congestion Associated With Head 
Colds May Cause Symptoms Of 


SINUS 


ASTHMA, HAY FEVER. 


Amazing New Treatment — FREE TRIAL 


Thousands have received amazing, fast relief with this 
sensational, new treatment, from symptoms of hay 
fever, asthma, sinus headaches, pressure in forehead, 
soreness in eyes, cheek bones, top of head, back of 
head and down neck, when caused by nasal congestion. 
Write for 7 DAY FREE TRIAL, POSTPAID, no cost or 
obligation to try it except; it is agreed you will mail it 
back, postpaid at end of trial period if not amazed 
with results. 


National Laboratories, Dept. $52, Galt, Calif. 








Offer not good in California. 











money] 


can be yours each and every 

month when you help us take orders tor 
magazine subscriptions in your neigh- 
borhood. We pay the highest commissions. 
No experience needed. It’s easy to do. Rush 
your name and address today for amazing 
sales kit. It’s FREE. Contains startling in- 
formation that helps you earn money im- 
mediately. There is no obligation. You don’t 
invest a penny of your money now or any 
time. We supply everything you need free. 
Rush name and address to: Subscription Agents 
Division, Photoplay, 205 East 42 St., New York 
17, .4..¥. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
we say—a solid bed of roses—not at all.” 

“Did you ever dream then that you’d 
become a successful singer and then a 
famous movie star?” the hairdresser asked. 

“Are you kidding? The only thing I 
dreamed about was how to cook a meal! 

“Experiences such as this play a very 
important part in one’s life,” Doris added 
thoughtfully. “When I think of all I have 
today, my wonderful home and family, 
peace of mind and contentment, it makes 
me feel very humble and grateful. I hope 
I’ll remember to count my blessings, al- 
ways.” 

Like Doris there are many other stars 
who possess a capacity for gratitude and 
appreciation that knows no bounds. Rock 
Hudson, for example, is a rugged realist 
who counts his blessings for a very special 
reason. 

“Occasionally I get upset and want to 
blow my top,” the big fellow confesses, 
“but when this happens a little safety valve 
reminds me that I’ve never had it so good. 
This began back when I served as an avia- 
tion machinist in Uncle Sam’s Navy. 

“Heading for the Samoa Islands where 
I was land-based, I remember a hot, sticky 
evening, almost unbearable. All of us were 
going through a rough adjustment period. 
Some were homesick and each of us won- 
dered what was waiting ahead. How I 
longed to be alone. 

“It sounds incredible, but when I asked 
permission to anchor my hammock to the 
highest spot I could reach, it was granted! 
I promised myself, I'll remember to be 
grateful for my freedom and never com- 
plain about anything again.” 

Breezy, bosomy Terry Moore has been 
publicized as an uninhibited extrovert. 
But there’s another side to the little lady 
who makes headlines. This story would 
never make the front pages, but it is a 
story that touched Terry’s heart. Terry 
was in a Korean hospital last Christmas. 
Even though her mother was with her, 
Terry was still a long, long way from 
home, friends and the beloved festivities 
of the holiday season. 

“I guess I was feeling a little sorry for 
myself,” Terry admits candidly. “Every- 
one was wonderful to me, but our schedule 
had been changed and something had hap- 
pened to my mail. All those Christmas 
cards I looked forward to receiving from 
friends were somewhere en route. It just 
doesn’t seem like Christmas, I thought.” 

That same day, Terry went through the 
wards greeting hospitalized vets. Finally 
she stopped at the bedside of a soldier who 
was lying there with a smile on his face. 
Empty eyes that would never see again 
stared straight ahead. 

“You got here at the right time,” ex- 
claimed the soldier optimistically. “I just 
received a whole bunch of Christmas cards 
from home. Will you please read them to 
me and describe how they look?” 

A humble Terry read and described 
the typical Christmas card scenes—and 
was grateful. 

A mother’s faith and determination to 
give her son a healthy body and the right 
to live a normal life gave a boy named 
Tab Hunter the chance to become a star! 

“The story is familiar about my Mom’s 
struggle to support my brother Walter and 
me,” Tab says, “but very few people know 
I was so bowlegged when I was born, the 
doctors said it was likely that I would be 
deformed when I grew up. Poor Mom! As 
if it weren’t tough enough that she had to 
go out and work so hard, she had to face 
the fact that her son needed more than 
ordinary care. She had every reason to 
accept the doctor’s verdict, but that’s not 
her way. Mom would not! 


Count Your Blessings 


“At the time, she was a physical thera- 
pist for the Matson Line and often was 
away for weeks. But no matter how tired 
she was, when she came home she de- 
voted hours to massaging and manipulat- 
ing my legs. All her faith seemed to pour 
out through her strong hands. 

“As we grew up, Mom automatically 
thumped our backs when she’d pass near 
us. Mine, as a reminder to stand straight— 
Walter’s, just for good measure! At thir- 
teen I stood six feet and a half-inch tall. 
When i tested for my first screen role 
opposite Linda Darnell in ‘Island of De- 
sire, Steffini Nordli, who’d written the 
original story, said: “This is the boy I want. 
He stands so straight and tall he’s right 
for the part. Did Mom get hysterical 
when I broke the good news? ‘I could 
have told you it was going to work out 
this way,’ she calmly said. And somehow 
or another, like so many mothers, she was 
right.” 

Brooklyn born and bred, Susan Hay- 
ward’s heritage was a stout heart and 
relentless pride. She grew up, understand- 
ably, exuding an air of independence that 
masked her innermost misgivings. But 
Susan is capable of deep concern and she 
was deeply concerned over one of many 
problems resulting from her recent di- 
vorce. 

When Susan Hayward’s twin sons joined 
the Cub Scouts and she became a Den 
Mother, it was a very important time in 
Susan’s life. Her Friday nights were re- 
served for those parent-scout meetings at 
the Dixie Canyon schoolhouse in San 
Fernando Valley. She would let nothing 
interfere, but as meeting time approached 
each week, something happened in Susan’s 
heart which was reflected in her face. Her 
young sons detected it and bluntly asked 





TO REACH THE STARS 


In most cases your letters will reach 
a star if addressed in care of the 
studio at which he made his last pic- 
ture. If you have no luck there, try 
c/o Screen Actors Guild, 7046 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


Allied Artists, 4376 Sunset 
Drive, Hollywood 27 

Columbia Pictures, 1438 N. 
Gower Street, Hollywood 28 


Samuel Goldwyn Productions, 
1041 North Formosa Avenue, 
Los Angeles 46 

M-G-M Studios, 10202 West 
Washington Blvd., Culver City 
Paramount Pictures, 5451 Mar- 
athon Street, Hollywood 38 


RKO Radio Pictures, 780 Gow- 
er Street, Hollywood 38 


Republic Studios, 4024 Radford 
Avenue, North Hollywood 


20th Century-Fox, 10201 W. 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 35 


United Artists, 1041 North For- 
mosa Avenue, Los Angeles 46 


Universal-International, Uni- 
versal City 
Warner’ Brothers Pictures, 


4000 West Olive Avenue, Burbank 











her to explain her sad expression. 

“It’s this way, boys,” Susan said, trying 
to express her innermost thought. “Some- 
times people think actresses are ‘different.’ 
They aren’t relaxed with us and they don’t 
treat us naturally. More than anything 
else I want to be like all the other mothers 
at your meetings. I am no different and I 
just wish there was some way I could let 
everyone know this is the way I feel.” 

The Barker twins looked thoughtful and 
after a whispered conversation they con- 
fronted their mother. 

“Why don’t you take a cake and a big 
pitcher of lemonade to the next meeting?” 
they suggested. “Then you'll be like all the 
other mothers and you won’t have any- 
thing to worry about.” 

Susan did. Susan is no longer worried! 

Despite her obvious charms, Virginia 
Mayo felt lost and insecure when she 
arrived in Hollywood, and a big studio 
executive behind a highly polished desk 
pulverized her with fright. Hurdling this 
obstacle of fright, the successful beauty 
believes, is her number one blessing. 

“I was under contract to Sam Goldwyn,” 
says Virginia, “and it was a crushing blow 
when he agreed to take up my option if 
I'd forfeit my raise. Somehow I had the 
courage to leave, but by the time I signed a 
contract at Warner Brothers, any studio 
executive looked like an ogre to me. I 
knew no one on the lot and lived in fear 
of being accused of some imaginary wrong- 
doing. 

“Whenever I went to the studio, I ran 
into a pleasant-faced man who always 
smiled and spoke. It got so I considered 
him my one friend—a friend who prob- 
ably held some small job, I thought. 

“Then I received that fatal call to report 
to discuss my first assignment. I was sure 
I'd get brushed off. Isn’t it awful what 
negative thinking does to one’s morale? 
I think you know the rest of the story. 
Behind his highly polished desk sat my 
friend—the producer I was to see. All my 
feeling of inferiority slipped away and it’s 
never returned. I’ve never stopped being 
thankful.” 

Loving life with warm enthusiasm, fu- 
nerals fill Tony Curtis with sadness that 
clings indefinitely. Why then did he at- 
tend the funeral services of Universal 
studio’s Chief of Police Ernie Vache? Tony 
didn’t have to go. He wasn’t a close friend. 

“I was there,” says Tony, “because I 
always try to count my blessings and Ernie 
certainly blessed me with kindness when 
I first arrived in Hollywood. Like all kids 
who played on the Bronx streets, I cringed 
at a cop’s uniform. When I checked in at 
U-I, a pass was supposed to be at the gate. 
It wasn’t there. Being such a greenhorn, 
my knees knocked when Ernie walked 
toward me. I expected to be arrested— 
expected everything a kid’s imagination 
could picture from a policeman. He 
listened to my story, believed it and let 
me come on the lot. 

“From that day until he died, Ernie 
greeted me each morning with words of 
encouragement. When the studio kept me 
too late to catch the last bus, he unlocked 
some famous star’s dressing room and let 
me sleep in it all night. Ernie was a big 
man, an understanding man, with a won- 
derful smile that always set me up for the 
day. I went to his funeral because it was 
the last time I’d have the chance to express 
my gratitude to someone who was there 
when I needed him most.” 

Count your blessings? Sure. Tony, Vir- 
ginia, Tab, Terry are only a few persons 
who realize that the kindness of others 
makes a good today out of the struggles 
of yesterday. 

THE ENpD 
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A Wonderful Thing 
Happened Today 


(Continued from page 27) 
slow in getting started, for except for a 
letter from Eddie when he was in Korea, 
it took them three years to get together 
again—as Debbie explains, “He just didn’t 
ask me.” 

When they met for the second time last 
spring while Eddie was touring the 
M-G-M studio with Joe Pasternak, it was 
obvious that they were “in key” this time 
and Eddie seriously impressed, for he 
asked her for her phone number. Debbie 
must have been equally impressed, for 
despite an already full little black book, 
she says, “I gave the telephone number 
to him.” She didn’t have to wait long for 
a call. Eddie telephoned her the next day 
and continued to call regularly. Long talks 
and gentle kidding on the phone, though, 
were all that happened between the two 
for some time. They didn’t date, for as 
Debbie now incredulously admits, “I 
didn’t know anything about him.” 

And then one evening in June, while 
Debbie was finishing dinner, she received 
a long-distance call from New York. It 
was Eddie. Could she save him an evening 
—the seventeenth of June? She could, she 
replied. And this is where their story 
begins. .. . 

For unknown at the time to the pixyish 
ball of fire, this was not only the opening 
night of Eddie’s Cocoanut Grove show but 
she was his date. And this was also to be 
the opening night of their romance. “When 
I marked the date on my calendar, I hadn’t 
realized what the seventeenth was. Then 
one morning I was reading in Variety all 
about Eddie Fisher’s big opening at the 
Cocoanut Grove on June seventeenth. I 
nearly died. I said to Mother, ‘I’ve nothing 
to wear. I’ve got to have a special gown.’ 
On opening night, dressed in a lovely red 
formal that her mother had made, Debbie 
sat at Eddie’s table along with her par- 
ents, his dad and his best friends. Who 
knows exactly when during that evening, 
as she sat listening to Eddie sing to the 
biggest opening-night audience the Grove 
has ever had, love stepped in? 

Perhaps it was when Eddie sang his 
favorite song to his dad, “Oh! Mein Pa-Pa” 
and Debbie sensed the deep loyalty and 
sincerity Eddie has for those he loves. 

Perhaps for Eddie it was when Debbie, 
starry-eyed and aglow, pushed forward to 
congratulate him, full of enthusiasm and 
pride, so willing and eager to make his 
night a complete success, to share with 
him the excitement of the evening. When- 
ever love entered, neither Debbie nor Eddie 
know. But they will admit that it sneaked 
in that evening. “We just kept grinning at 
each other like two idiots. And the first 
thing you know,” says Debbie, “we were 
seeing a lot of each other. And you know 
how that is. You sort of get the habit of 
being together and then all of a sudden 
a 3 know that you like the habit real 
well.” 

The “habit” included seeing Eddie every 
single day, forty-two times, for the entire 
six weeks he stayed in Hollywood. It in- 
cluded a chaperoned weekend at Las 
Vegas, luncheon at the Brown Derby, inti- 
mate little dinner parties and big parties 
like Debbie’s “Susan Slept Here” preem. 
For Debbie it meant stopping at Eddie’s 
Benedict Canyon house on the way home 
from work for a quick chat, dancing with 
Eddie singing “I Need You Now” softly 
into her ear, holding hands in the movies 
and sharing a Coke after his Hollywood 
Bowl concert. It meant exchanging pres- 
ents. For his birthday, Debbie gave Eddie 
gold cuff links inscribed: “A wonderful 
thing happened today—You.” It wasn’t 
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Debbie’s birthday, but Eddie sent her a 
Coke machine equipped with his favorite 
soft drink. 

By the time Eddie left Hollywood for 
his European engagement, the little girl 
who didn’t want to fall in love (she never 
tried catching the bride’s bouquet because 
“T thought it might be bad luck”) was 
already caught in love’s clutches. 

From shipboard, Eddie called every day; 
from Europe he called as often as he could 
get through to her, and back in Holly- 
wood, Debbie’s friends realized how seri- 
ous it was when she discontinued her long 
date line and attended only necessary 
Hollywood functions with Eddie’s friend 
Joey Forman. 

It was during this trip, too, that Milton 
Blackstone, Eddie’s manager and closest 
friend, said, “I think Eddie finally realized 
his feelings during this trip. He discov- 
ered in Rome that he missed Debbie very 
much and telephoned her as constantly as 
he could get a call through. Not that there 
seemed to be any doubt about his feeling 
before. I’m sure, it just crystallized when 
he realized how far away he was from 
someone he was so fond of.” 

By this time there wasn’t a single Reyn- 
olds or Fisher fan who wasn’t waiting with 
bated breath to hear what was going to 
happen next. An extension phone was in- 
stalled in the Reynolds’ Burbank home to 
handle columnists’ demands for informa- 
tion, and Mrs. Reynolds had to lay down 
the law, “Mary Frances, there will be no 
telephone calls, made or answered, during 
dinner hour.” 

When Eddie returned home from his 
two-week engagement in London (with a 
quart of Arpege perfume and a “good 
conduct medal” for Debbie), he deftly 
evaded a direct answer to questions: “How 
serious is it? Are you engaged?” “I’ve 
only known Debbie for six weeks,” he 
said. “And that’s not long enough to talk 
about marriage—a sensible lasting mar- 
riage.” But his enthusiasm couldn’t be 
completely controlled and a wise world 
smiled knowingly as he blurted out. “Deb- 
bie has everything, and she hasn’t changed. 
She’s kept her two feet right on the 
ground. She has so much talent. She’s so 
intelligent. She’s honest. She’s sincere. 
She’s fun. She’s just a wonderful—won- 
derful girl... As for marriage, I don’t know 
if Debbie loves me that much... .” 

Debbie, shyer, merely said, “Yes, I am 
going ‘steady’ with Eddie, but there’s no 
engagement.” 

Mrs. Reynolds would only add: “It may 
happen some time in the future—but it isn’t 
true now.” 

Milton Blackstone was more direct: 
“I’m certain they have talked about mar- 
riage. The romance is very, very serious.” 

And a new romance was born and tick- 
ered across the nation. 

Anybody who saw the radiant pictures 
of the five-foot-one-and-a-half-inch Tex- 
as bombshell when she stepped off the 
plane with her mother and greeted Eddie 
at Idlewild Airport knew that what these 
two youngsters felt for one another was 
important and serious. 

And in every way, since they first began 
dating, Eddie and Debbie have handled 
their relationship with dignity and good 
taste—not an easy thing to do with mil- 
lions of eyes eagerly watching them. 

But to anyone who knows Debbie and 
Eddie this is no surprise. Behind those 
long-lashed saucer-blue eyes and perpet- 
ual bounce, there’s a very mature Miss 
Reynolds, who’s seriously concerned with 
her career and her future. Since she was 
found in a tattered old bathing suit be- 
hind the title of “Miss Burbank” seven 
years ago, Debbie has worked extremely 
hard at her career and at “being decent, 
honest and aboveboard.” In Hollywood, 


as in other communities, this isn’t always 
easy. But at twenty-two, little Miss Reyn- 
olds finally has those dancing feet planted 
firmly on the ground. She knows where 
she is going and, what’s more important, 
knows what she wants out of life. Part 
of those dreams include a marriage that’s 
as solid as her mother’s and dad’s. Being 
wise, both Eddie and Debbie realize that 
such a love can only be built upon a firm 
foundation. They hope that they are build- 
ing that foundation together now. This is 
the reason why Debbie was insistent that 
her mother come east with her to meet 
Mrs. Kate Fisher, Eddie’s mother. She 
felt both families should like one another, 
too. And while the young ones saw the 
town together, Mrs. Reynolds and Mrs. 
Fisher got acquainted. 

The results were great. Both mothers 
got along famously well. In fact, all four 
seemed so completely delighted with the 
situation that it’s a tossup which family was 
prouder when Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds an- 
nounced the engagement on October 19. 
This seems to be one storybook romance 
with no serious complications. 

For one thing, both Eddie and Debbie 
come from the same background and share 
about the same interests. Born Mary 
Frances Reynolds (which is what Eddie 
calls her in private) on April Fool’s Day, 
1932, in Texas, Debbie moved to California 
at seven when her dad, a carpenter for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, was transferred. 
It was during the depression and money 
was scarce. She never seriously thought of 
the movies then, except as a nice place to 
go to Saturday afternoon, until her imita- 
tion of Betty Hutton at the local movie 
house won her the title of “Miss Burbank 
of 1948” and caught the watchful eye of 
a Warners talent scout. 

Without much warning, at 16 Debbie 
suddenly found herself in the movies. She 
admits now that she wasn’t convinced she 
was meant for them, and it took her a few 
years in the “business” before she willing- 
ly traded her gym-teacher dreams for 
those of a movie beauty. In “Susan Slept 
Here,” Debbie “clicked” and there should 
be no stopping her climb now. She has 
refreshing cuteness, spontaneity, a talent 
for singing, dancing and mimicry and has 
been called “a born comedienne.” Debbie 
hasn’t changed much, not even “gone Hol- 
lywood” a little. She continues to live with 
her family in the same modest house they 
bought when they first arrived from Texas. 
A large wardrobe (“Father had to enlarge 
the closet space in my room twice”) and 
a swimming pool in the backyard are the 
only evidence of fame. Mrs. Reynolds still 
makes Debbie’s clothes. 

Eddie had to make his own way, too. 
He was born Edwin Jack Fisher (Debbie 
likes to call him Edwin Jack) in Phila- 
delphia’s south side on August 10, 1928, 
one of seven children of Kate and Joe 
Fisher. He can remember vividly how his 
dad struggled to keep them all fed and, 
out of desperation, got a horse and cart 
and huckstered vegetables and fish up and 
down the Philadelphia streets. Even when 
Eddie went along to help, the music inside 
him could not be silenced. And many 
Philadelphians can still remember today 
the thin, serious-faced lad with the beau- 
tiful voice who used to go up and down 
the streets singing out the daily vegetable 
specials. Since there was never much 
money in the family, Eddie is largely self- 
taught. He continued to plug away at his 


dream “to make music his life,” and by - 


the time he was 18, he was singing at the 
Grossinger Hotel. Two important days in 
his career are October 1, 1949 when he cut 
his first disk, “My Bolero,” and the May 
evening in 1950 when Fran Warren had 
to cancel a date at Bill Miller’s Riviera 
Club in New Jersey, and Eddie filled in. 


The day after his Riviera appearance, the 
critics said a new star was born and, in 
the five years since he made his first rec- 
ord, he’s chalked up 19 consecutive hits, 
selling more than 15 million records. 

Every young romance has its problems 
and, being in the public eye, Debbie and 
Eddie have a few more than average. 
However, these are minor and Debbie and 
Eddie don’t intend to let them wait to 
erupt later into a schism. 

Number one is their separate careers. 
While a great deal of their understanding 
and interests stem from their similar ca- 
reers, they must face the fact that these 
same careers are responsible for keeping 
them a nation apart. 

While Debbie’s seven-year contract with 
M-G-M will keep her in Hollywood, she 
hopes there may be opportunities in New 
York on the stage and tv when she isn’t 
busy in a picture. “I would love to do a 
Broadway show, if anybody wants me to. 
I’ve loved working on a stage in front of 
live people. And the theatre would put 
me in New York.” When asked about his 
Coke Time show being done from Holly- 
wood, Eddie has said, “We’re going to try 
to arrange it. At least some of them.” If 
these don’t work out, Debbie is ready to 
compromise. “If both careers go on a full 
schedule, it won’t work. One of the two 
will have to give up a few things they’ve 
been doing in the past—and the one 
should be the girl. After all, love is a 
state of being together and sharing things 
as well as an emotional relationship.” 

Eddie admits once saying, “Love and 
show business are just like oil and water.” 
They don’t mix, but today he just smiles 
confidently and says, “She’s the greatest.” 
With that attitude, they'll find a way. 

Rumor has it that Eddie’s managers are 
worried that marriage might blitz the 
faithful fan following Eddie now has, and 
they frankly are not too pleased about the 
prospects of his marrying. Could be, but 
the reactions of both Debbie’s and Eddie’s 
fans have been just the opposite. They feel 
pretty much the way Eddie’s mom did 
when he brought Debbie home to dinner. 
“They’re right for each other.” 

Personally, they seem in tune. On chil- 
dren: they agree, “There must be many.” 
About money: no problem. Eddie took 
home $750,000 last year; Debbie’s monthly 
pay check adds up to a nice four figures. 
About the wedding date: Debbie’s been 
quoted as saying, “I’ve always wanted a 
June wedding.” 

In fact, about the only serious problem 
in their presently blissful lives is their 
lack of privacy. “Ever since Eddie and I 
fell in love I’ve had even less privacy than 
before,” says Debbie. “So many people are 
cynical and don’t believe in young love. 
They seem to think all this is a publicity 
stunt. I'm embarrassed and annoyed to see 
the avalanche of press at the airport or 
wherever we go. I feel that two young 
people in love need a little privacy. I don’t 
know how these things get out, but every 
little thing we do or plan, people find out. 
I don’t know how they do. I want so much 
not to make a cheap impression about the 
feelings we have for each other.” 

Well, Debbie, we want to reassure you. 
There’s no cause for worry. You haven’t. 
In fact, you and Eddie have done some- 
thing wonderful for a lot of people. You’ve 
put that song in our heart and a lilt in our 
walk. And because of you a disillusioned 
and disheartened old world suddenly found 
that things are not so bad as they seem 
when there is room for love like yours. 
We hope your romance ends the way all 
young lovers wish—in a long, happy life to- 
gether—and we want you to know that 
something wonderful happened that day, 
to all of us, the day you fell in love. 

THE ENnp 
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Rock Hudson 


(Continued from page 41) 
he was to tell reporters shortly after his 
arrival in New York. This had been his 
first real vacation after several years of al- 
most uninterrupted work. He’d gone to 
Ireland to make “Captain Lightfoot,” but 
had found time both before and after the 
filming for sightseeing and fun on the 
Continent. No, he hadn’t been homesick 
while he was away; he’d been too busy 
for that. Only now, as he was gliding to- 
ward his native soil, did he feel the pang 
of homecoming. He’d kissed the Blarney 
Stone while he was in Ireland, and later 
he was to talk volubly about his trip to 
whoever was willing to listen, but at the 
moment he was too choked up to say much. 

Perhaps, as he was approaching New 
York, he was thinking of another fairy- 
land city built on the water’s edge—Venice. 
He’d loved Venice. Exploring her canals 
by gondola and motorboat, strolling 
through her streets, feeding the pigeons 
in St. Mark’s Place, he’d loved her gaiety, 
and color and scenic beauty. He’d had fun 
at the Lido, Venice’s famous beach and 
resort area, water skiing on the deep blue, 
mirror-smooth Adriatic. And he’d attended 
the film festival with Scott Brady, the only 
other Hollywood representative there. 
Venice was wonderful. 

But Rock also remembered the blind, 
ragged beggar groping his way through 
one of the busy streets. He’d been in a gay, 
carefree mood and the sudden sight had 
jarred him out of it, he couldn’t say why. 
There had been the painfully thin little 
flower girl, going from table to table sell- 
ing her wares; and—in Rome—the bent old 
woman drawing a bucket of water from 
one of the fountains, right in back of 
Rome’s most luxurious hotel. The sights 
had registered, but only now, as he was 
passing his Lady of Liberty, did he grasp 
their significance. 

“We’re taking too much for granted. We 
don’t know how lucky we are in this 
country,” he was quoted later. Rock, re- 
turning from abroad, realized it was for- 
tunate indeed to be born an American. 

Rock, too, had known hard times as a 
youngster. He’d worked in a grocery store 
after school, carrying packages out for the 
customers, and he’d had a paper route. The 
little he earned in these jobs wasn’t spend- 
ing money. He gave it to his mother to help 
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BY FLORABEL MUIR 


HOLLYWOOD 
WHISPERS 


EVERYBODY'S still whispering about the 
real cause of the Marilyn Monroe-Joe 
DiMaggio divorce and wondering if 
20th Century-Fox can sit on the story 
forever. 

e 


... About the strange news from James 
Mason, via wife Pamela, that he’s re- 
tiring from acting after forty-six pic- 
tures because, of all things, he wants to 
be a producer and take things easy . . 

About the deaf ear turned by Gloria 
De Haven to the reconciliation plans of 
Marty Kimmel . . . And the new evi- 
dences of domestic tranquillity emanat- 
ing from Gary Cooper and his Rocky. 

° 


. . . The announced parting of Linda 
Christian and Tyrone Power and Ty’s 
haste to settle the whole matter as 
quickly as possible . . . And the an- 
nouncement of Vanessa Brown that she 
and Dr. Robert Franklyn are no longer 
happy. There seems to be no chance of 
a reconciliation—although the doctor 
seems willing. 
7 


... About the new-found happiness of 
so many of Hollywood’s younger set 
with Debbie Reynolds and Eddie Fish- 
er, Mitzi Gaynor and Jack Bean, Carol 
Ladd and Dick Anderson, Janie Powell 
and Pat Nerney, Pier Angeli and Vic 
Damone, Vera-Ellen and Victor Roths- 
child, Guy Madison and Sheila Con- 
nolly pledged. 
» 


... And the teetering marriage of the 
Edward Purdoms ever since he got his 
big chance in “The Egyptian” : 
The unpredictable romance of Liberace 
and pretty brunette Joanne Rio .. . 
About Susan Hayward and Richard 
Egan who make like they really mean 
it—and may mean it. 





— . of 


Susan Hayward and Dick Eganaren’t talking! 





out with the skimpy family budget. Once, 
he and his mother lived for a whole week 
on nothing but bread and potatoes. His 
mother had too much pride to ask her 
family for help, but one day his uncle Jim 
stopped by and saw the situation. “Is this 
all you have to eat?” he asked, and without 
another word went out and brought back 
a big basket brimful with groceries, in- 
cluding some candy for Roy. And always 
his mother managed to scrape up a dime 
to send him to the movies on Fridays when 
all the other kids went. They were poor all 
right, but it wasn’t the grinding poverty 
he’d seen abroad. Poverty without hope. 

And there was another difference, one 
that meant even more. There was equality. 
To many people abroad equality has be- 
come a shopworn slogan, lacking real 
meaning, but for Rock it had once again 
all the brightness and luster the idea had 
had for our forefathers. 

Rock was born Roy Fitzgerald in the 
ritzy town of Winnetka, Illinois, where his 
father had been a garageman before his 
parents were divorced. Being a poor kid in 
a rich town was no barrier for Roy, how- 
ever. He was one of the crowd, going to 
the same school, being invited to the same 
parties, going to the same movies and hav- 
ing his cokes and hamburgers at Cooley’s, 
the soda fountain where all the other kids 
used to hang out. And when his friends 
took dancing lessons, the mother of one of 
them paid for Roy’s. The day he graduated 
from New Trier High School he could face 
the future on equal terms with all his 
school chums. Just because his folks didn’t 
have much money didn’t mean that Roy 
belonged to an inferior social class. Equal- 
Ity for Rock was more than a slogan. 

Perhaps that helped him get on so well 
with Europeans. He didn’t patronize them. 
“They're the friendliest people in the 
world if you try to meet them on their 
own ground, sort of make an effort to speak 
their own language,” he said. 

Rock did just that, and it was no effort 
for him. He enjoyed the sense of adventure 
and excitement he derived from being 
abroad, hearing foreign languages spoken 
around him, seeing foreign customs and 
foreign surroundings. Instead of compar- 
ing what he found abroad to what he’d 
left behind, he plunged into the foreign 
scene with the same zest with which he 
plunges into the sea when he’s surfboard 
riding at Leguna Beach. Differences de- 
lighted him. 

In Florence, he stayed at a small pen- 
sione, a tourist boardinghouse, in a room 
with an old-fashioned brass bedstead, a 
washstand in a corner, and without a pri- 
vate bath. But he liked that room. The 
window overlooked the river Arno, right 
near the Ponte Vecchio, the famous old 
shop-lined bridge. Instead of complaining 
about the lack of modern comforts, he was 
thrilled to be in an atmosphere that was 
so different from home. 

And he put his mind to learning a little 
of the language of each country he visited, 
picking up a little French and a little 
German, and more Italian. He has an ear 
for languages and an actor’s facility for 
verbal mimicry. At the end of his stay in 
Italy he could rattle off Italian phrases like 
a native. “It’s not so difficult learning 
something you like to do,” he would com- 
ment on it to his amazed listeners. 

Rock is an expert, of course, at learning 
what he really likes to do. In his first pic- 
ture, “Fighter Squadron,” he had only one 
line to speak. “You ought to get a bigger 
blackboard.” He fluffed it thirty-eight 
times, saying, “You ought to get a bligger 
back board,” before he got it right. How- 
ever, in his most recent picture, “Magnifi- 
cent Obsession,” he was acclaimed a first- 
rate dramatic actor. 

In planning his vacation, it would have 


been easy for Rock to follow a Cook’s tour 
of the famous places, staying at big luxury 
hotels only where he could have rubbed 
elbows with the international set. But Rock 
wanted more than that. He really was in- 
terested in the countries and the people 
he visited and wanted to see as much of 
them and get as close to them as possible. 
On his trips before and after the filming 
of “Lightfoot,” Rock rented a car, traveling 
and staying wherever his own or his com- 
panions’ whim told them to. Rock was with 
Betty Abbott and Barbara Rush and while 
they didn’t avoid resorts like the Lido, the 
Riviera, or Capri, neither did they head 
for them straight. Mostly they stayed in 
small towns along the way, spending an 
average for the trip of only six dollars a 
day for room and board per person. 

The “Queen” was in her berth, and Rock 
proceeded down the gangplank to the cus- 
toms inspection. It felt good having Ameri- 
can soil under his feet once again. And 
after crossing and recrossing some two 
dozen frontiers during the past four 
months, Rock had become an old hand at 
baggage inspection. 

“Did you buy anything abroad?” the 
inspector asked him. 

There was quite a raft of things—Faience 
and Wedgwood for his mother, a new 8- 
mm movie camera he’d bought in Ger- 
many, silk shirts from Florence, cuff links 
from Venice, other gifts for his friends. 

“Any perfume?” 

“No,” he grinned. “No perfume.” Betty, 
after all, had been in France, too. 

He’d met the girls in Paris, flying back 
from Rome. He had intended spending 
a week there alone while waiting for 
Barbara and Betty to join him, but it had 
rained in Paris, and if there’s one thing 
Rock doesn’t like, it’s rain. He’d walked 
around hunched up for a couple of days 
till he passed an Italian travel agency. Un- 
able to resist the lure of the posters, he 
stepped inside. An hour later he was on 
the plane to Rome. 

What a city that was, aside from the 
warmth and sunshine Rock loves so dearly 
Rome was one place that got under his skin 
fast. Later he visited Naples and consid- 
ered that the high spot of the entire trip, 
but Rome made a terrific impact on him. 
Walking amidst the ruins of edifices that 
had been there well before the birth of 
Christ gave Rock a sense of awe, an 
awareness of history he’d never been able 
to conjure up from his text books at New 
Trier High in Winnetka. He gasped at the 
sight of St. Peter’s and found himself deep- 
ly impressed by the charm, beauty and 
grandeur he encountered each time he 
turned a corner in the Eternal City. He 
loved the fountains, the open-air: flower 
markets, the little restaurants and sidewalk 
cafes. At his hotel he’d run into Ginger 
Rogers and her husband, Jacques Bergerac, 
and the three of them spent several days 
together. One night Ginger and Jacques 
took Rock to the Coliseum. Lit up by a 
full silvery moon, the sight was so beau- 
tiful he could hardly tear himself away. 
If Betty had been there—who knows? 

Rock would have stayed on in Rome 
indefinitely, but he’d forgotten to wire the 
girls and had to fly back to Paris to meet 
them there. They rented a car and imme- 
diately headed south again. 

“Those crazy drivers in Paris,” Rock 
thought with a smile, as he was getting into 
a cab at the pier. The way they whizzed 
around in their little cars, making enough 
noise with their horns to drown out the 
trumpets at Armageddon. It was a good 
thing he’d once been a truck driver and 
knew how to take care of himself. He’d 
heard of people circling around the Arc de 
Triomphe for a couple of hours before they 
finally got back into the outside lane. 

_That was another thing, he thought, that 
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he hadn’t fully appreciated before he’d 
been abroad. Where but in this country 
could a man be a truck driver without 
losing caste, without having it make any 
difference to his status or future career? 
People abroad were constantly amazed 
that such a thing could happen. And he 
made a point of mentioning his truck driv- 
ing background frequently. He was proud 
of having once earned his living with his 
back and his hands. He’d wanted to go to 
college after he came out of the Navy, but, 
when he couldn’t get in, driving a truck 
was the next best thing. It didn’t stop him 
from continuing to dream of a movie 
career, a dream he’d been spinning since 
he was a boy of ten when he’d seen Jon 
Hall dive off a ship into a blue lagoon 
before the admiring eyes of Dorothy La- 
mour. 

Nor did it stop him from doing some- 
thing about it. With borrowed money he 
had some good photographs made of him- 
self, screwed up his courage to present 
them at a studio, got a hearing and was 
hired. “In America,” he often thought of 
telling his new friends in Europe, “anybody 
can be anything he wants to be and is 
equipped to be.” 

Once an Italian gentleman cornered 
Rock in a hotel lobby and gave him a 
long lecture on all the things that were 
wrong with America. While going on with 
this harangue, he kept ordering a waiter 
around, talking to him gruffly and alto- 
gether making the poor man jump. “How 
then,” he wound up his catalogue of griev- 
ances, “how then can you call yourselves 
a democratic nation?” 

Rock had sat patiently waiting for the 
gentleman to finish. “I'll tell you why we 
can,” he now said gently. “It’s because if 
anybody in our country were to treat a 
servant the way you have pushed around 
this waiter, he’d get his coffee in his face 
instead of his cup.” The gentleman, Rock 
reports, departed rather hurriedly. 

As a star who is almost as well known 
in Europe as he is in this country, Rock 
had been told that he would be very much 
in the limelight as a representative of 
America and must, therefore, be on his 
best behavior. The admonition was hardly 
necessary, for Rock has a natural courtesy 
that wins him friends wherever he goes. 

People may have their peculiarities— 
here as well as abroad—but Rock doesn’t 
mind that. He got along with everybody— 
garage mechanics, chambermaids, customs 
inspectors, hotel clerks or elderly land- 
ladies. That smile of his will melt any 
female, of course, but he had just as little 
trouble with the men, language barrier or 
none. Many people in Europe, he found, 
spoke at least a little English, and every- 
body appreciated his own efforts to speak 
their language. Besides, he’s a nice, un- 
assuming guy. People like him. 

“Did you find much hostility towards 
Americans? Did people try to take advan- 
tage of you?” These were questions he 
was asked time and again during the 
course of several radio, television and 
press interviews he gave directly after his 
arrival in New York. His answer always 
was an unqualified “No” to both ques- 
tions. No one had shown him any ill will. 
No one he’d talked to, with the exception 
of the man quoted above, had been hostile 
to America. No one, without exception, 
had tried to take advantage of him. 

Once in Paris their bill at a restaurant 
had seemed too high. Rock had been 
warned that would happen, so on principle 
he and the girls checked each item against 
the menu. After poring over it for some 
time they came to the shamefaced con- 
clusion that there was indeed an error in 
the bill—an error in their favor. 

“See, Father?” Betty had said. “It doesn’t 
pay to be suspicious.” Betty usually calls 


Rock nicknames like “Father” or “Igor.” 

Another question Rock was asked fre- 
quently was how he’d liked the foreign 
cuisine. Rock has long been famous for his 
appetite. He’s a big man—an English girl 
once looked up at him and exclaimed, 
“Blimey, you’re no Rock. You’re a bloom- 
in’ cliff’—and his hunger is proportionate 
to his size. Director Raoul Walsh, who has 


worked with him in several pictures and | 


knows him well, has described him as 
capable of eating a ton of ice cream and 
twenty pies, and he’s warned prospective 
hosts that he’s liable to eat his dinner, 
theirs and a third. But Rock has always 
been a steak and potatoes man and he 
was a little leery at first of the fancier 
dishes served overseas. Being blessed with 
a cast-iron stomach and his genuine prefer- 
ence for food—any kind of food—he man- 
aged the switch easily though. 

He’s always loved spaghetti and has 
since added a string of other Italian spe- 
cialties to his list of favorite dishes— 
ravioli—lasagna—scallopini—minestrone— 
prosciutto—scampi—he’ll rattle them off 
without pause, getting a dreamy look. 

This unusual event occurred at the fa- 
mous old Elephant’s Inn, just south of the 
Brenner Pass in Northern Italy, where 
Rock rashly ordered the specialty of the 
house, the Elefanten Platte. 

It’s a platter the size of a bridge table 
top, laden with steaks, chops, roasts and 
other assorted meats, garnished with po- 
tatoes and vegetables. Not within living 
memory have any three strong men been 
able to finish it in one sitting. Rock tried, 
but like all the others had to give up. The 
Elefanten Platte proved too much. 

Within thirty-six hours after his arrival 
in New York, Rock was on a plane wing- 
ing his way back to California. His vaca- 
tion over, he was anxious to get home. He 
had to dub in the picture he’d made in 
Ireland and he had to find and move to a 
new home as his lease was up for his old 
house. Soon there would be another pic- 
ture, and then another. It was work, but 
it was fun, more fun even than traveling. 
He looked forward to it. 

In back of him the sun was rising into 
the sky, slowly, ever so slowly, with the 
plane speeding away from it. Below, the 
country was spread out like a checker- 
board. He couldn’t take his eyes off it. 
Now they were crossing the Rockies. He 
was thinking of Switzerland. A man didn’t 
have to travel six thousand miles just for 
scenic beauty, he thought. These, our own 
mountain ranges, were just as impressive. 

But then, that wasn’t the point of tra- 
veling. He’d gone abroad to see the world, 
learn how other people lived, gain a little 
more understanding. He hoped he had 
succeeded. He thought he had. Foreign 
tongues, foreign faces, foreign customs— 
he’d learned to respect things foreign, all 
the while learning to appreciate his own 
country more. For a country kid he hadn’t 
done so badly. He felt he’d grown during 
those four months he’d been away. 

Above San Bernardino now he could see 
a blue strip of the Pacific on the horizon. 
A few more minutes, and the plane would 
land. He’d be home again, back in the 
warmth and sunshine of California, back 
with his friends, his mother, his work. It 
was good to be home. And it was good to 
have been away. 

A few more minutes to reminisce. Al- 
ready it was more like a dream—Paris, the 
Alps, the Italian lakes, the Riviera, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Naples. Especially Naples. 
Vedi Napoli e poi mori, he murmured to 
himself. “See Naples and die.” “Ciao,” 
he smiled, saying goodbye to the receding 
memory of his trip. 

The plane landed. Rock rushed down 
the runway. The traveler was home. 

THE ENpD 
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(Continued from page 49) 
Bankhead, it’s fine. On Kim, today, it’s 
called sexy. However, for a youngster, it 
was a heartache. “Once at a football game, 
I got excited and started to cheer, ‘Yeh, 
team.’ Everyone turned around and stared 
at me and started laughing. After that, I 
sat quietly at the games. I began to hate 
to have to speak at all.” 

Kim’s unhappiness showed in her school 
work. She couldn’t seem to concentrate on 
her lessons. She was among the last in her 
class and usually exiled to the back row. 
“I began to daydream a lot,” says Kim. 
“I'd go home and dream that I was beauti- 
ful and that everyone liked me, that I 
was brilliant and was allowed to sit in 
the front row in the class. But then Id 
have to go back to school and there I was 
—down to earth again. It always hurt 
twice as much... .” 

It soon became much simpler to create 
a make-believe world and walk into it, 
assured of a welcome. There was a cherry 
tree in the Novaks’ backyard, which Kim 
designated as her wishing tree. Whenever 
anything would go wrong she'd slip out 
to the tree and sit beside it. Talking things 
over out loud helped because it was diffi- 
cult telling even her family her thoughts. 

In the hope that she would meet new 
children her own age, Kim’s parents sent 
her to camp one summer. But she couldn’t 
lose her self-consciousness and when 
school came around, she dreaded it even 
more. She couldn’t eat. She began to stam- 
mer, and every afternoon she’d come run- 
ning home from school, crying. At parties, 
which she forced herself to attend, Kim 
stood against the nearest wall, hugging it. 
Once in a while she’d get up enough cour- 
age to ask a boy to dance, which was the 
custom, and to accept a dance when asked. 
But for the most part, Kim was miserable. 

She shudders when she remembers her 
first date. A boy from church asked her 
to go to the movies with him. She wore 
a new dress and “a purple coat with a 
velvet collar. I almost decided there might 
be some hope for me after all.” 

But her complex got in the way again. 
“Isn’t it a nice night?” inquired Kim’s 
date after a ten-minute pause in the con- 
versation. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” Kim blurted out. 
“I had meant to say something witty but 
the wrong words came out,” she remem- 
bers now. 

“These were about the only words 
spoken all evening until we said good- 
night.” 

During these horrible years, Kim never 
thought of being an actress. “Other girls 
did, but I didn’t, although I liked to pre- 
tend. I loved to act things out. I was never 
afraid of being someone else, only when 
I had to be myself. Our class was required 
to read books and make oral reports on 
them. This was the only thing I ever en- 
joyed. But after the report, when I had 
to sit down and be me again, I'd climb 
back into my little shell.” 

One day Kim made a report to the 
class and she acted it out. When she got 
down on her knees in tears, she could 
hear sobs from all over the room. When 
she got to the scary part, there were ex- 
cited screams from her audience. The fol- 
lowing day, Kim found herself in the 
principal’s office. Her classmates had told 
their ee about her performance and 
they had complained. 

“I'm afraid you'll have to write your 
book reports after this, Marilyn,” the prin- 
cipal insisted. “I didn’t appreciate the fact 
then, that I seemed to have a quality 
that could compel an audience to laugh 
or cry or be frightened,” says Kim. “In- 
stead, I was embarrassed. And so terribly 
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ashamed of what I’d unintentionally done. 
At that point, even my shell had shells.” 

Mrs. Novak turned to the “Fair Teen” 
Club, which, at that time, was called 
“Calling All Girls.” She talked with the 
director about her daughter and they de- 
cided that membership in the organiza- 
tion might be good for Kim. “All of the 
kids gathered there,” says Kim. “And 
there were a lot of activities, among them 
fashion shows. 

“I was given a modeling course and be- 
gan to take part in the shows. I believe 
that was when I first began to gain con- 
fidence in myself. Off-stage, I was still 
nervous among people. But on-stage, I 
was perfectly relaxed. Funny, it was the 
exact opposite with the rest of the girls. 

“Then, in trying to explain to the others 
how to get over their cases of stage fright, 
I began to feel more at ease with them. 
It was an invaluable lesson for me, and I 
believe it would be for any girl who felt 
as I did. In helping others, you forget 
yourself. You have no time to be unhappy 
or frightened or to wonder what every- 
one’s thinking about you. You also learn 
that no one’s perfect, that others, too, 
have problems. Their problems may not be 
exactly like your own. They may affect 
others differently—people react in many 
different ways. But the important thing 
is that you’re not alone. You have a world 
full of company, and it’s good company to 
have while you’re trying to slay your own 
dragon complex! 

“There’s no fast cure for an inferiority 
complex. And even when you're on the 
right track, you run into obstacles. For 
instance, suddenly I became popular. Be- 
fore I knew it, I seemed to have everyone 
for a friend. ‘But they’re not really my 
friends,’ I cried to my mother in a moment 
of doubt. “They don’t really like me for me.’ 
An outsider for so long, I'd become sus- 
picious of my sudden acceptance. So, you 
see, there was still another dragon to slay. 
It’s unfortunate, but true, so many times, 
only when you feel yourself acceptable to 
others do you become acceptable to your- 
self. And you don’t want to fool anyone, 
you want them to know you and like you 
for what you really are. 

“Individuality,” says Kim, “is important, 
too. It may not seem so in earlier years 
because you want to be one of the crowd. 
But the first time I went out with a boy 
who sincerely said, “‘You’re not like the 
other girls. You’re different. There’s some- 
thing special about you,’ well, I was ex- 
tremely flattered! 

“T’ve been told that an inferiority com- 
plex is due to a person’s failure to make 
a successful emotional adjustment,” says 
Kim today. “The results are varied. Some 
try to cover their real feelings with brash- 
ness. I went the other way, toward se- 
clusiveness. I couldn’t bear the thought 
of facing my problems—or taking on any 
new ones—facing anything or anyone for 
that matter. My family, of course, was 
wonderful. But other people can help only 
so much. I had to learn to help myself. 

“Now I can understand what happened 
to me. But how could I, as a child, sit 
down and analyze my feelings? How could 
I confide them to someone else when I, 
myself, wasn’t sure what they were all 
about? How can any girl? If she falls be- 
hind in school or playground competitions, 
she feels she’s different. If she’s sensitive 
and someone thoughtlessly teases or re- 
bukes her, she wants to run away and 
hide. 

“She feels she’s incapable of coping 
with life and she doesn’t know why she 
should be the one stuck with the feeling, 
unless it’s because, for some reason, she 
deserves it. Yet, she is stuck with the 


complex. In many cases, a girl grows up 
with it. And then what? Well, Ill tell 
you, from my own experience! You either 
keep running, or you stop and face it! 

“Just think of it as I’ve learned to do: 
Whatever you lack in one way, you can 
make up for in others. You’d like to be 
small and cute? But you happen to be 
tall and slender? Then stand up straight. 
Be proud. Let everyone know that you're 
glad you’re tall. It’s something special. 

“You're not a raving beauty? So what? 
Every girl can be attractive, and she can 
do much more than that. She can be 
charming and sweet. She can be fun to be 
with. She can be kind and understanding. 

“I'd been afraid to improve myself, 
afraid that nothing would help, afraid of 
further rejection and disappointments. I 
fell into a very human trap: self-pity. If 
only I'd taken time to look into the mirror, 
to say, ‘All right, my girl, now let’s see 
what’s right about you!’ 

“Children, and so many adults, tend to 
concentrate on surpassing others, but 
they can overdo this. They should try to 
surpass themselves. One of my teachers 
once said, after giving me a low grade, 
‘I’m not comparing you to other students, 
Marilyn. I'm judging you by the work 
I know you can do and the work that you 
are actually doing. It’s simply not your 
best.’ 

“If only I'd listened!” 

After her days in the “Calling All Girls” 
club, Kim went into professional modeling. 
Then she was sent on a tour with three 
other models. The tour ended in San Fran- 
cisco and, chaperoned by the mother of 
one of the other girls, the group stopped 
in Los Angeles for several weeks. 

One afternoon, Kim rented a bicycle 
and went riding in Beverly Hills. Agent 
Louis Shurr saw the long-stemmed beauty 
and asked if she’d ever been an actress. 
“IT was rather curt, I’m afraid,” grins Kim. 
“My mother had warned me about wolves 
and about talking to strangers in Holly- 
wood.” 

Shurr gave her his card, however, and 
asked her to drop by his office. She did. 
Her timing couldn’t have been better. 
Columbia Pictures’ executive, Max Arnow, 
happened to stop in while she was there 
and Shurr introduced them. 

Arnow offered Kim a screen test and, 
several days later, she signed a contract 
with Columbia. “It will be at least a year 
before you'll be ready even for small 
parts,” Arnow warned her. 

But three months later, Kim received 
a call from Arnow’s office. He had the 
script of “Pushover.” Would she read it 
and let him know what she thought of it? 

“It’s exciting,” was Kim’s verdict. 

She tested for the role and was given 
the lead opposite Fred MacMurray. “And 
there I was,” she says. “There were so 
many people on the set that I was afraid 
again. And for a while I was so scared 
I forgot all I learned. But everyone was 
so kind, people I hardly knew. And I 
remembered I was there to do my best, to 
justify the studio’s faith in me. Our job 
was to make a good picture, and pretty soon 
I began to forget my fears.” 

Kim is doing all right for herself these 
days. She has, in Hollywood’s book, “ar- 
rived.” “Yet,” says one of her co-workers, 
“there’s still a wonderful quality of humil- 
ity about her.” 

“Could be,” smiled Kim when she heard 
this. “I know how it feels to be left out 
of things and I so do appreciate my good 
luck. And I plan to stay busy, terribly 
busy. People like me should keep active— 
not brooding—doing. Accomplishment is 
the best way to kill an inferiority complex.” 

THe Enp 
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INSIDE STUFF Continued 


(Continued from page 23) 
carried away to remember. Now comes 
the switch! When the Breen office saw 
the scene, they were so impressed and, 
knowing Bing was innocent of disrespect, 
the scene was okayed and allowed to re- 
main in the picture. 


Assembly-Line Romance: Don’t say we told 
you, but certain local lovelies secretly 
wish Terry Moore had stayed out on that 
personal-appearance tour. Her first week 
back in town, the popular belle had dates 
with Richard Egan, James Dean and 
Jacques Sernas. Of course, this was after 
Senor Dean and Pier Angeli decided their 
romance wasn’t so romantic. Egan is play- 
ing the field and Jacques (he’s the French 
star of “Helen of Troy”) not only dated 
Terry on his first night in Hollywood, he 
had Shelley Winters on his arm the sec- 
ond! Tennis anyone? 


Guys and Gags: His studio pals threw a 
going-away party for Charlton Heston, who 
plays the bearded Moses in C. B. deMille’s 
“Ten Commandments.” Among Chuck’s 
goodbye gifties was a box of—bobby pins! 
... And Rory Calhoun bribed a group of 
autograph hounds to approach a table 
where Guy Madison was dining with his 
new bride. “We’re just mad about you, 
Scott Brady,’ they squealed. “Ple-ease 
sign our books!” 


Star Boarder: Thoughtful Bob Hope gave 
a party for his “family” who played in 
“The Eddie Foy Story.” The kids were 
invited to the Hope house on a Sunday 
afternoon and they had a ball. Early 
Monday morning Bob came down to break- 
fast. There sat Tommy Duran, age four, 
the youngest Foy in the picture. “Tommy, 
why are you still here?” gasped the come- 


dian. Came the nonchalant reply: “Oh, : 


Tony (Bob’s son) invited me to spend a 
few days.” Dashing out of his huge estate, 
Bob called back: “I'll be home at noon to 
check the other six bedrooms!” 


Secret Stuff: Burt Lancaster always gets 
what he wants and he wants to make a 
musical. So he’s batting his brains out 
taking tap and toe work. . . . Out-of-state 
realtors are trying to find a ranch for a 
lady named Edyth Marrener. Won’t they 
get a super-charge when Susan Hayward 
moves in! .. . And the day isn’t too far 
away when Audie Murphy will be living 
on an out-of-state ranch, too. His mar- 
riage is running smooth as silk again and 
one way to keep it that way, the nice guy 
believes, is to avoid the spotlight of Holly- 
wood attention. He’s got a point. 


The Truth Is: Marlon Brando has a deep- 
rooted inferiority complex, a close friend 
insists. So those anti-social antics are 
merely to “cover up.” . . . If the stork’s 
listening in, John Ericson wants his nibs 
to know he’d like to get on that waiting 
list! .. . Ann Blyth’s night-club act (minus 
sexy suggestiveness) reduced hard-boiled 
agents to tears, while Las Vegas “char- 
acters” rose to their feet and shouted them- 
selves hoarse. . . . John Wayne doesn’t 
want his sons to act for anyone but his 
director-friend John Ford. All other offers 
have been refused. . .. Doris Day and June 
Allyson finally met for the first time—at 
the vegetable counter of McDaniel’s Market 
in Beverly Hills. ... When Audrey Hep- 
burn married Mel Ferrer in Switzerland, 
her mother attended both the religious 
and civil ceremonies, but the Baroness 
still wasn’t reconciled to her daughter’s 
new husband. 


Cal Wonders: Who Montgomery Clift goes 


to see when he makes those Sunday trips 
to—“somewhere in Connecticut.” ... Why 
a certain “exclusive” Hollywood set per- 
sists in saying Edmund Purdom is a flash 
in the pan and lacks the necessary requi- 
sites for stardom. . . . When Clark Gable 
and vivacious Kay Williams Spreckles will 
realize they belong together. During his 
recent physical checkup, gay Kay kept the 
“King” amused and happy with her daily 
hospital visits. .. . Where Barbara Stan- 
wyck finds all that energy. Even when 
she’s working, she calls friends after mid- 
night and has nice friendly visits with them 
on the telephone! 


Unhappy Ending: Cal hoped, too, that Bar- 
bara Rush and Jeff Hunter wouldn’t sep- 
arate. But the official announcement came 
from the lady, who repeatedly denied there 
was serious trouble. Result: Annoyed re- 
porters placed most of the blame on her 
ambitious shoulders. It’s true Jeff occu- 
pied the number-one spotlight when they 
married. Then Barbara zoomed to stardom 
while some of her husband’s roles at 20th 
weren’t worthy of his talent. In time, 
friends insist, however, constant separa- 
tion by work and periodic personality 
clashes caused the breach. One thing’s for 
sure: Two-year-old Christopher will al- 
ways be a strong bond between them—even 
if they don’t get back together. 


Things To Come: The deal’s all set but 
very hush-hush. Howard Hughes bor- 
rowed Marla English from Paramount for 
twenty weeks. She gets her big break at 
RKO in “Pilate’s Wife.” .. . And remem- 
ber you read it here first. When director 
William Wellman brings his own fabulous 
life story to the screen, Tab Hunter is his 
number-one choice for the starring role. 
... And when, and if, June Haver returns 
to the screen, she'll co-star with Fred 
MacMurray, her real-life Romeo. They’re 
so happy together, they don’t want to be 
separated by work. . . . Fans of Grace 
Kelly and Bing Crosby are in for a sur- 
prise when they see “Country Girl.” Both 
do a switch on their usual style for this 
one. 


Hollywood Highlights: Debra Paget’s dad, 
in a yachting cap, drives on the lot (he 
used to be a painter there) in her lavender 
Cadillac to pick up her pay check. And 
Debbie, now twenty-one, picked up $16,500 
worth of bonds impounded by a court order 
while she was a working minor. . . . But 
Jimmy Stewart can’t even give away a 
Cadillac, to his wife, that is! She was de- 
lighted with her birthday present, but 
Gloria still persuaded Jimmy to exchange 
it for a smaller model. 


Cheesecake Blues: When she posed for a 
national magazine cover, Audrey Hepburn 
thought the photographer was cutting from 
her waistline up. When she saw the full- 
length shot they used, Audrey was so dis- 
mayed she ordered all leg-art out from 
now on. 


Here, There, Everywhere: When thrilled 
Judy Garland announced the stork was due 
again in April, Warners sent the expected 
baby a 16-millimeter print of “A Star Is 
Born.” ... And while we’re in the nursery, 
just as Eve Arden predicted, “Our Miss 
Brooks” had a nine-pound son to please 
her three adopted children. . . . Jean Peters 
ended retirement rumors by returning to 
Hollywood for “A Man Called Peter.” 
And did you know that a man called 
Stuart Cramer, the 3rd, has a Blue Book 
family background covering more pages 
than his wife’s scrapbook! 
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(Continued from page 33) 
togetherness in everything,” Alan ex- 
plained seriously. “We share all things. 
We work together, play together and plan 
together. Sue and I are a team. That’s 
the way we like it. Maybe this sort of 
closeness wouldn’t work for other couples, 
but it’s the answer for us. 

“With all our common interests, Sue and 
I are nevertheless completely different in 
make-up. She is impulsive and will gam- 
ble. I won’t. With me it’s pay cash or 
nothing. I am a worrier and Sue is an 
optimist. We both realize that my feel- 
ings of insecurity date from depression 
days. It was a rough, tough time for a 
lot of youngsters and I was no exception. 

Alan Ladd today is a man who faces the 
inner struggle of accepting himself as he is. 
He en in God, and knows that 
through prayer he may conquer problems. 
And this same faith is a strong part of the 
marriage of Sue and Alan. They have in- 
stilled faith in their children. Trying to 
give them a deeper sense of security than 
Alan himself has ever known, he still 
struggles to keep them in true balance. 

“We want home to mean a spiritual, 
emotional and physical security to the 
kids,” Alan said thoughtfully. “A nucleus 
for everything. We have large portraits of 
them over the mantel in the living room. 
When they grow up, we'd like to have 
them look back and remember that. We 
want home to be a place where they will 
want to bring their friends. 

“When I was very young and very poor,” 
Alan went on, “I knew a boy whose father 
was very wealthy. When we went to his 
house the icebox was always full of won- 
derful things to eat. We were welcome 
to anything there. I'd like to create that 
same feeling for the kids. Each of them 
is different, but we’re trying to give them 
the same sense of values. Carol Lee, of 
course, has already charted her course. 
She is going to marry Dick Anderson, a 
fine young actor under contract at M-G-M 
Studios. Young Lonnie is shy and sensi- 
tive. She’s at a stage where she loves to 
do everything the same way Carol Lee 
does. Laddie is quiet and athletic. David 
is the family comedian. But we love them 
all for their own wonderful ways. 

“All of our children are pretty level- 
headed about the movie business, too,” 
Alan added. “They’ve grown up hearing 
about movies from morning to night. So 
they accept the fact that movies and 
movie-making are a business. I have no 
objection to the children being photo- 
graphed as some stars do. They behave 
beautifully. Sue and I have worked it out 
like a competition. Each child tries to be 
the most cooperative and obey the photog- 
rapher’s instructions fastest. The picture- 
taking routine is simply a part of Daddy’s 
business. They have no illusions about it. 

“When David and Lonnie went to Eu- 
rope with us in 1953 their studies con- 
tinued. David was six and Lonnie was 
ten. We took a fine tutor with us, and no 
matter where we were the kids studied 
until two o’clock. Quite often they worked 
away in the back of a car while we trav- 
eled. During those times they were not 
criticized for any bum penmanship,” Alan 
grinned. “They learned so much with the 
individual instruction, they could have 
jumped two grades when we got back 
home. Sue and I felt that academically it 
might be fine, but socially it was a pretty 
fast jump. So they’re still with their own 
age group.” 

Alan and Sue’s love and concern for 
their children reaches into the future, too. 
Their new corporation—which will pro- 
duce radio and television shows and mo- 
tion pictures—has been carefully planned 
so that the children have shares in it. 


When the Roots Run Deep 


These little stockholders may eventually 
run the corporation. This new venture in 
producing is again a joint effort for the 
Ladds—typical of their magnificent team- 
work. They discussed, planned and 
dreamed until the project became real. 

“Our whole life is an open book,” Alan 
pointed out, “and when you live openly 
you live honestly. I can’t stand dishonesty 
in any form. I don’t see how a marriage 
could survive that. Sue and I are com- 
pletely honest with one another . . . with 
one exception. She will hide a bad re- 
view from me if she sees it first. When I 
say honesty, I don’t mean to the point of 
cruelty. Sue would never intentionally 
hurt me any more than I would hurt her. 
We have no secrets from each other—and 
no need for being alone. 

“Dishonesty sometimes takes the form 
of not talking out things you disagree on. 
Sue and I don’t do this. When we dis- 
agree we start talking. We work out our 
own differences. We don’t take our trou- 
bles to anybody else. We know confiding 
in anyone else can be like asking for a 
judge and jury rolled into one.” 

In a marriage so companionable, Alan 
and Sue’s faults and foibles long ago were 
relegated to their proper place. They have 
found that a sense a humor and the abil- 
ity to laugh at or with each other is 
mighty important. They tease each other 
for faults and find praise for virtues. 

“Sue has the amazing ability to keep 
seventeen thousand things on her mind at 
the same time,” says Alan. “And what’s 
more, she follows through. No detail is 
too small to be completed. Except at 
work, I’m likely to quit when it comes to 
details. The daily dozens of little things 
that have to be done, Sue manages ef- 
fortlessly. They leave me exhausted. On 
the other hand,” Alan grinned, “my super- 
human dynamo has turned me into a part- 
time retriever. I spend a lot of time chasing 
down her earrings. Sue has a mad- 
dening habit of taking off one earring 
while she’s talking on the phone, then she 
goes blithely on her way forgetting where 
she left it. So I hunt. 

“Her forgetfulness is trivial compared 
to my worst habit—changing my mind. 
As Sue manages everything from home to 
business, leaving me free to go to the 
studio, we make our decisions at night. 
Say we're discussing some project that 
involves someone else. Finally we'll de- 
cide and Ill say, ‘You call vend up in the 
morning and tell him it won’t work.’ The 
first thing in the morning, Sue will get 
on the phone and get rid of the unpleasant 
duty. When she comes in to tell me about 
it, I'm likely to look at her in amazement 
and say, ‘What did you do that for?’ It 
drives her nuts.” 

Sue is a warmhearted generous woman 
and loves to buy things for others. She 
spends months getting just the right gifts 
for everyone on their Christmas list—and 
it’s a long one. One friend said in awe, 
“She gets the exact size and perfect fit 
for every shirt, sweater or pair of gloves. 
I don’t know how she does it.” Alan is 
delighted with Sue’s generosity and feels 
that they have received so much that they 
have a double joy in giving. 

“The trouble with Sue is, she'll buy for 
everyone but herself,” Alan says. “And 
the only way I can buy anything for her 
and make her keep it is to have it mono- 
grammed so she can’t return it. I have a 
terrible time talking her into going into 
town to buy herself some dresses. And 
when she finally does go shopping, she’s 
just as likely to end up spending five 
hours shopping for the youngsters and 
getting nothing for herself.” 

One secret to this happy marriage is the 
obvious selfless sharing that has become 


almost automatic with them. They reach 
conclusions jointly, satisfied with the deep 
contentment they have in each other. As 
Alan puts it, “Who cares who wins? 
You’re spending your whole life together.” 

Both the Ladds are tender and sentimen- 
tal people. Happy themselves, they have 
engineered many happy marriages among 
friends, who had only one fault in the 
eyes of the Ladds .. . they were single. 
They yearn to see all their friends with 
the same deep sense of fulfillment they 
have. 

This sense for marriage and home was, 
of course, the reason Alan so desired to 
build for Sue and the children the perfect 
home. And he did. It was the ranch, 
Alsulana Acres. The first piece of prop- 
erty Alan ever owned in his life. It was 
a turning point. Looking out on the rich 
acres of Hidden Valley and knowing they 
belonged to him, brought to Alan the con- 
fidence and belief in himself that he so 
much needed. The ranch, the stables, the 
rolling acres were the tangible proof of 
security. The ranch took eight years to 
build, but the dream became a reality. 

“We wanted the house to flow,” Alan 
says. “We wanted it to have a natural 
flow from room to room and right out 
doors. We wanted the sliding glass doors 
of the living room to give an unobstructed 
free sweep through the patio across the 
pool and right into nature’s backyard. So 
we decided against a bathhouse and bar- 
becue by the pool. That would have brok- 
en the line. Instead we put the playroom 
at the end of the house nearest the pool 
with the barbecue and dressing-room fa- 
cilities inside. We kept tightening our 
plans so they would suit the needs of our 
family, and yet, in deference to my cau- 
tion, the house was planned so it would be 
saleable on the market, in case. 

“Sue used a lot of originality in the 
house. She’s always had a wonderful gift 
for decorating. One very practical idea 
she used was to put fabric on the walls in- 
stead of wallpaper. I will admit, I sparked 
that idea by asking her how murals stayed 
so well preserved for centuries. She be- 
gan to wonder why, too. And we ended 
up with fabric wallcoverings. They’re 
very practical and effective. 

“TI decided to have built-in pictures, too. 
So we mapped out picture areas between 
the studdings which are about two feet 
apart. The carpenters left a square cut 
out about six inches deep where we 
marked the plans. Then we built in our 
pictures with a background painting and 
foreground figures, and ended up with a 
three-dimensional effect on the wall. We 
like it.” 

And to anyone who sees it, the Ladds’ 
home embodies the very spirit of their 
marriage. It is a strong place, constructed 
with love and care, emanating charm and 
grace, built solidly on a rock of faith and 
happiness. Running through the graceful 
rooms is a feeling of peace and warmth. 


And yet, the beautiful house is only a 
middle-mark in the career of Alan and 
Sue. Alan is in the prime of his success. 
He will unquestionably reach new summits, 
attain greater glories. And wisely, they 
have found a new enthusiasm to take the 
place of the interest they expended on the 
home now finished. 


They expect to concentrate now and in 
future on their new project, the production 
company. It will be new to them. They 
look on it as a chance to learn new and 
exciting things. They hope through it to 
be able to help others, create new talents 
and dream new dreams together. 

So we give you the Ladds—a happy cou- 
ple—whose love story never ends. 
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Sweet Stuff 


(Continued from page 35) 
I have my moods and I have a frightful 
temper. I'm quite a terror when I’m on the 
warpath.” 

Studio people at the table smiled indul- 
gently at Miss S.’s assertion of fierceness, 
while her stand-in, a pretty girl, cringed in 
mock panic. “That's my trouble,” the ter- 
rible-tempered Jean complained. “Nobody 
takes me seriously. I always get the gig- 
gles and start to laugh just as I get good 
and going. I suppose it kills the effect. Still, 
believe me, I do have quite a temper.” 

Despite Jean’ s denials, she always gives 
an impression of great tranquillity. She’s 
lively and cute in her conversation, yet at 
the same time there is something very calm 
and unhurried about her in everything she 
does, whether it’s the way she walks, talks, 
eats, smokes or sips her coffee. In a field 
where it usually takes tremendous drive 
to get to the top, Jean Simmons seems 
oddly content to be passive and let things 
come to her instead of going after them. 

Was that really true? I asked her. Did 
she lack ambition? 

“No,” she said, after thinking it over. “It’s 
not true. I am ambitious about my work. 
Acting means a great deal to me. I want to 
be as good as I possibly can be.” 

What about fame, fortune, public ac- 
claim? Did that mean much to her? 

“Certainly. It’s very nice to be a star. I 
like it.” 

But did she have real drive and push? 
The urge to outstrip her competitors? 

“No, I’m afraid not,” she admitted. “I feel 
a little guilty at times when I hear of other 
young actors and actresses struggling and 
starving for years before they get their 
first break. I was very lucky—I never had 
to go through any of that. Everything al- 
ways seemed to sort of fall into my lap. 
Otherwise I'd probably be a dancing teach- 
er somewhere in London today. That’s 
what I really started out to be.” 

Jean and her sister Edna had both en- 
rolled in Miss Aida Foster’s School of 
Dancing in London towards the end of the 
war, dreaming of getting their teacher’s 
licenses and opening up a studio them- 
selves. Jean was only fourteen at the time 
but seemed to know what she wanted. 
She’d been at the school only two weeks, 
though, when she was noticed by a movie 
talent scout, asked to audition for producer 
Val Guest and picked from over two hun- 
dred candidates for a juvenile role with 
Margaret Lockwood. 

“I was delighted, of course,” Jean says, 
recalling this early triumph. “I’d never 
dreamed of getting into the movies. I had 
a granddad, you know, who'd been a music- 
hall performer, but he nixed that for his 
own family. He didn’t want any of his kids 
to be on the stage. My folks were very un- 
derstanding, though. And frankly, we 
could use the money. There wasn’t too 
much of it around in those days.” 

Looking at Jean it seems obvious that 
she must have had a wonderfully happy 
childhood even without money. Born Jean 
Merrilyn Simmons, the youngest of four 
children, she grew up in Golders Green, a 
not-so-fashionable London suburb, where 
her father—a former swimming champion 
—was a school teacher. “We had a very 
warm and affectionate family life,” she re- 
lates. “To this day we’re all very fond of 
each other. I don’t remember ever hearing 
an unkind word in our home. Being the 
baby, I probably was dreadfully spoiled; 
anyway, I certainly got my share of love 
and affection. I simply adored my daddy. 
It’s my one great sorrow that he didn’t live 
to see me become a success. He would have 
been so proud.” 

During the war Jean was separated from 
her family, though, when she was evacu- 


ated to the country along with other Lon- 
don children and spent a couple of years 
in Somerset. She won her first movie part 
shortly after her return to London, tagged 
along for a while in a succession of minor 
roles—actually earning her dancing teach- 
er’s license in-between movie work—and 
didn’t get a major break till she reached 
the advanced age of sixteen when she was 
selected for the role of the young Estella 
in “Great Expectations.” Her portrayal of 
the capricious, charming child brought her 
international critical praise and started her 
securely on the road to fame. The mem- 
orable performance she gave as Ophelia in 
Laurence Olivier’s production of “Hamlet” 
cemented her reputation, winning her four 
international film awards. It established 
Jean as a star of the first magnitude and 
made her England’s most beloved young 
actress. 

“It took me a while to acquire a taste 
for Shakespeare,” Jean concedes. “I might 
never have except for people like Gabriel 
Pascal and Larry Olivier going to a good 
deal of trouble trying to make me see the 
light. It takes a little effort, but I now find 
Shakespeare fascinating once I grasp the 
full meaning of his words. I’d like to do 
Juliet someday. And perhaps Rosalind, in 
“As You Like It.” 

She finds herself a little bemused, 
though, with her friends the Oliviers’ new 
project for the London stage, Shakespeare’s 
“Titus Adronicus.” “Spence—Spencer Tracy 
—gave us a graphic run-down of the play 
the other night. It has the most gruesome, 
gory plot...” She shuddered a little, 
imagining the mutilations around which 
the story revolves. “I suppose if Larry and 
Vivien are going to do it, the play must 
have its merits,” she then added philo- 
sophically. 

After “Hamlet,” it was inevitable that 
Jean would eventually go on to stardom in 
Hollywood. Her beauty was obvious, her 
talent confirmed by a series of successes. 
But before she transferred her activities to 
this side of the ocean, there were several 
more years of film making and fun in Lon- 
don. Still in her teens, an established star 
adored by the British public, Jean had her- 
self one whale of a time. “There was al- 
ways so much to do, so much excitement,” 
she recalls a little nostalgically. “I never 
had a chance to get bored. I love California 
—I wouldn’t live anywhere else in the 
world—but I do get homesick for London.” 

During her “British” period, Jean also 
made one picture, “The Blue Lagoon,” in 
the Fiji Islands. This gave her a chance for 
a trip around the world and her first ac- 
quaintance with the United States. How- 
ever, Hollywood had its first glimpse of 
Jean when, on her return trip, she served 
as proxy for several British artists at the 
motion picture Academy Award presenta- 
tions. Not knowing what was in store for 
her fellow Britishers, she’d prepared one 
short speech of acceptance. She had to ad 
lib when she was called back six times in- 
stead of once. Her charm and poise were 
so great on that occasion that she scored a 
personal success with her impromptu per- 
formances. 

Nineteen-fifty—the year she _ turned 
twenty-one—was a momentous one for 
Jean Simmons. She married Stewart Gran- 
ger, with whom she’d been in love since 
she was a child (even before she ever met 
him in person). And in that same year, 
Jean found herself committed to RKO in 
Hollywood when Howard Hughes bought 
up her contract with J. Arthur Rank. Her 
subsequent feud has been widely publi- 
cized. 

Stewart Granger—“Jimmy” to his wife 
and his friends—had been Jean’s movie 
idol long before she dreamed of meeting 
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him in person. When she did—on the set of 
“Mr. Emmanuel” where he visited Elspeth 
March, to whom he was then married and 
whose daughter the fifteen-year-old Jean 
was playing—she fell head over heels in 
love with him. It wasn’t until several years 
later, though, after he was separated from 
his wife and Jean and Jimmy co-starred 
in a film “Adam and Evalyn,” that he in 
turn paid any attention to her. They were 
married in Tucson, Arizona, a couple of 
years later. 

There have been rumors at times that all 
wasn’t well between the Grangers. It’s been 
said that Granger is pushing Jean into the 
background, that he’s domineering, over- 
critical and belittling. On account of pro- 
fessional commitments they’ve had long 
periods of separation, a hazard to which 
the average marriage isn’t exposed, and 
one liable to blight the happiness of the 
most congenial couple. Much has also been 
made of the fact that Granger is quite a bit 
older than his wife. 

Jean, on the other hand, is known to en- 
joy flirting a little. She’s been seen out 
with male friends when her husband was 
away, but that has always been entirely in 
the open and with Granger’s knowledge 
and consent. 

Jean doesn’t look like the kind of girl 
whose ego takes a constant beating at 
home; she also struck me as sufficiently 
mature to be attracted to a man somewhat 
older than herself. Jean certainly doesn’t 
appear to be torn by marital or any other 
kind of conflict. Jean frequently mentions 
her husband affectionately and she doesn’t 
exactly seem to be looking forward to their 
frequent separations. “Maybe I'll be able 
to go to India while Jimmy works in 
“Bhowani Junction,” she says wistfully. 
She’s been asked to play on Broadway, but 
she says she couldn’t see it. “Jimmy and I 
couldn’t do one together under the terms 
of his contract, and I wouldn’t want to 
commit myself alone for any length of 
time.” 

Jean thinks a good deal of her husband’s 
artistic judgment. She refers to him and 
quotes him frequently in conversation and 
gives him enormous credit for coaching and 
helping her with her own parts. Further, 
she cheerfully admits his taste prevails in 
furnishing their home and that he is in 
complete charge of the kitchen. “He won’t 
even let me come near it,” she said. “ “You 
stick to your acting,’ he tells me.” 

Falling under the spell of Miss Simmons 
is easily done and men and women have 
been known to resent and avenge the least 
slight, but who can help feeling that Jean’s 
husband is perhaps right in maintaining 
acting—not food—is her forte. For lunch 
she’s likely to order something that might 
better be referred to on the menu as the 
“Truckdrivers’ Special,” a corned beef hash 
with browned potatoes kind of affair that 
looks at its best like army chow at its 
worst. She seems to enjoy it thoroughly 
and is willing to try even the most teasing 
food suggestions of her friends—like pour- 
ing syrup over her hash. 

Perhaps it’s that kind of suggestability 
that makes her appear cowed and docile in 
the presence of her husband. However, if 
she’s actually sat upon, she has at least 
preserved her sense of humor. One marital 
dispute of long standing has been about the 
choice of television programs. Granger 
likes prize fights, Jean doesn’t. Spencer 
Tracy, who is one of their close friends, 
once advised her to assert herself. “You 
pick your program for a change, Jean,” he 
told her. “No reason in the world why 
Jimmy and I should always have our way.” 

“At that my husband pipes up and says 
something about a fight being on between 
some Kid Cocoa and a Hurricane Jackson, 
or some such names,” she relates. “ ‘Like I 
said,’ Spence continued. ‘You pick your 


program for a change—tomorrow night.’” 

“We eventually settled the argument by 
getting a second television set. Now Jimmy 
looks at one and Rushton, our butler, at 
the other.” 

There is a decidedly mischievous streak 
in the gentle Jean, but her wit or her 
pranks are never unkind. When she made 
“She Couldn’t Say No” with Robert 
Mitchum back in ’51, one of the scenes 
called for her to stand in fishing boots in a 
rushing stream and to be picked up and 
carried away by Mitchum. Rugged Bob 
nearly broke his back trying to lift her up 
and sling her over his shoulder. Jean had 
gained unsuspected poundage when she 
filled her boots with lead. 

Another time she quietly watched the 
director instruct an electrician by the name 
of Pettibone how to adjust the lighting for 
a shot. Pettibone was of particularly short 
stature. 

“Higher,” the director shouted. 

Pettibone dutifully lifted the light higher. 

“Higher still,” requested the director. 

Pettibone complied. 

That continued several times until Jean 
burst out: “If we aren’t careful we'll run 
out of Pettibone.” 

And once, when Sherman Billingsley of 
the New York Stork Club inadvertently 
introduced her to the audience as “Miss 
Sigh-mons,” she turned to him smiling 
radiantly. “Thank you very much, Mr. 
Billingsgate,” she said. 

The people who work with her every day 
are full of praise for Jean’s simplicity and 
lack of star-consciousness. There is a feel- 
ing of complete equality between Jean and 
her stand-in with whom she frequently 
lunches. Vivian, her hairdresser, is a long- 
time friend; and back in London she used 
to share a flat with the girl who took care 
of her wardrobe. She’s known to treat stu- 
dio grips with the same courtesy as she 
will the head of the studio, the director or 
a fellow star. She’s extremely affectionate 
and has none of the traditional British re- 
serve about showing it. Once her husband’s 
stand-in ambled over to the set of “The 
Egyptian.” She’d always liked him, hadn’t 
seen him for some time and gave him a big 
hello, kissing him on the cheek. 

“I wish you’d do that for me,” one of her 
co-stars said. 

“I will,” Jean replied. “When I know you 
as well as I know Bob.” 

She’s invariably kind, generous and 
ready to help those who need it. She does 
those things quietly, though, and won’t talk 
about them as she doesn’t want to embar- 
rass anybody. From others, however, I’ve 
heard of doctors’ bills that were paid and 
of children who were sent to camp. 

Their home, incidentally, has rarely been 
photographed. With so much of their pri- 
vate lives exposed to the glare of publicity, 
this is one part they try to guard jealously. 
They don’t go in much for nightclubbing 
or other fancy amusements, but spend 
most of their leisure hours at home or at 
friends’. The Wildings, Mike and Liz, are 
their most intimate friends, and the two 
couples spend much time alone with each 
other, but on Sundays Jean and Jimmy 
usually entertain a fair-sized crowd of 
friends. 

By her own admission, Jean is lazy 
when she’s not working on a picture. 
Dressed in jeans and a T-shirt, she loafs 
around the house reading and listening to 
music. She loves to sleep. When I asked her 
what she was going to do when she finished 
her picture, she put the palms of her hands 
together, leaned her cheek against them 
and blissfully closed her eyes. “Sleep,” she 
said. “Sometimes I go to bed at nine and 
sleep through till ten the next day.” She 
also swims, plays tennis and is wild about 
dancing. Experts claim she could have be- 
come a prima ballerina if she hadn’t been 


side-tracked into the movies. Her ballet 
training shows itself in the way she moves 
and walks. Her stance, posture and grace- 
fulness are a not inconsiderable part of her 
charm. 

Jean has a sexy figure and looks stun- 
ning in evening clothes, but her alleged in- 
difference to clothes appears to be genuine. 
Last spring she received a frantic call from 
a certain dress shop. It was the afternoon 
before the PuotopLay Awards ceremony, 
and the store had just discovered that the 
identical dress as the one Jean had ordered 
for the occasion had been sold to Lana 
Turner as well. Instead of getting excited, 
Jean merely told the store to pick out an- 
other dress and send it up. Later every- 
body commented on her exquisite taste and 
how beautiful she’d looked in that particu- 
lar dress. 

Gossip has it that after four years in the 
United States Jean has become sufficiently 
Americanized to be a baseball fan. She 
seems to enjoy it all right, but there’s evi- 
dence that she has yet to grasp some of the 
game’s finer points. Once she attended a 
ball game with her husband and became 
wildly excited cheering on the Boston 
Bobby-soxers. 

Told that the team was called the “Red 
Sox,” she became quite flustered. “Oh 
dear,” she said. “It’s a good thing nobody 
heard me. They would have thrown me out 
right on my pretty, little—ear.” 

Jean blushed a little, admitting that she 
used words occasionally that might not be 
entirely acceptable at St. James’s Court. “I 
suppose I shouldn’t,” she says. “I don’t like 
it in other women. I must have caught the 
habit from Jimmy. He’s real bad.” 

There is a school-girlish quality about 
Jean at times that is particularly endearing 
considering she’s been a star since her 
teens. After years of success and acclaim 
she still doesn’t take her position for 
granted. When someone pointed out Lillian 
Gish coming into the commissary, Jean 
craned her neck trying to get a glimpse of 
her. She’d never met her and was excited 
seeing her in person for the first time. Her 
reaction then lent credence to a story that 
has been told around Hollywood for years. 

Jean was already an established star on 
her second visit to Hollywood when pro- 
ducer Hal Wallis gave a large party in her 
honor. Jean showed up with an autograph 
book, thrilled over the opportunity to add 
to her collection. “Sure, it’s true,” she says 
emphatically. “Just imagine what a thrill 
it was for me to meet all those famous peo- 
ple. ’'d heard about and admired for so 
long.” 

There is, however, nothing girlish or 
naive about Jean Simmons when she’s 
talking about her art. She’s exceedingly 
well informed about every phase of motion- 
picture making and will talk with author- 
ity about any angle one may wish to ap- 
proach—photography, direction, scripts or 
acting. She responds with intense interest 
to whatever is said, whether the talk is 
about the great French director Duvivier, 
Marlon Brando or something as specialized 
as camera technique. For Jean Simmons— 
lest one forget it over the charm of her 
personality—is a professional first and last, 
an artist to her fingertips. 

There is an old wheezer in show business 
that hunger—being good for the soul—is 
part of the making of a good actor or ac- 
tress. Jean Simmons, a great actress, is 
proof that this isn’t necessarily true. She’s 
been fortune’s darling—blessed with luck, 
beauty, talent and charm. Unwarped by 
driving ambition or struggles, she’s been 
able to preserve the one quality which in 
addition to all others makes her unique— 
genuine kindliness. The beet growers, it 
would seem, weren’t wide of the mark: 
she’s the sweetest. 
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Lovely film star, Sally Forrest, now starring 
in Broadway's "Seven Year Itch," lights up 
a new fashion—the opulent, dressed-up 
shirt look. We've teamed two Advance 
patterns made in an elegant fabric. The 
button-down collar, gently-tailored shirt, 
formerly reserved for your blue jeans, be- 
comes a new party fashion, glamorous 
down to the rhinestone buttons. Full and 
flattering skirt, with deep front and back 
box pleat, is its perfect mate. We used the 
rich gleam of a textured rayon jacquard 
in white with irregular pink dot. It has 
the weight and body to make your dance 
skirt stand out to there. By Dutchess Fab- 
rics. About $4.50 a yd., in any color of 
your choice. Self belt is added to cinch 
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the waist. Shirt is Advance Pattern No. 
6710, 12-20, 35¢. Skirt, No. 6827, waist 23- 
30, 35¢. About 4!/, yds. needed for both. 


ADVANCE PATTERN CO., INC. 
P.O. Box No. 21, MURRAY HILL STATION 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Please send me patterns #6710 and 
#6827, as seen in Photoplay, in 
re erie Enclosed is 
35¢ in cash for each pattern. 
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Discourage 
those 


Blackheads! 


Just don’t let small blackheads 
de-glamorize your skin! Now—use 
this special greaseless treatment for 
clearing away these blackheads. It’s 
recommended by leading skin special- 
ists. It’s quick. It’s effective. 


Every night and morning, after 
you wash your face— gently rub 
snowy-cool Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
over your face. Then—leave on a 
deep coat of the cream for one min- 
ute. The “keratolytic” action of this 
greaseless cream dissolves off oily 
dead skin flakes that clog pores and 
encourage blackheads. Wipe cream 
off, and rinse face with cold water. 
Hundreds of girls have tried this 
wonder-working treatment with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. They say 
“your skin looks fresher, brighter, 
clearer—right away!” 


WM Cash In On EVERY Occasion 
with MIDWEST Greeting Cards 


Make bigger profits ALLYEAR. Show 
friendsfast-se ling Valentines, Easter, 
Mother’s, Father’s Day Cards, plus 

best Birthday, Get-Well assortments 

etc. 6 new Valentine packs. Secret Pa 
Cards, unusual new ideas, exceptional 
bargains in Cards, Notes, Gifts, Gadgets, 
Personalized Stationery. Profits to 100% 
on big line. Samples on approval. Write. 


Midwest CardCo., 1113 Washington Ave., Dept. P-35, St. Louis 1, Mo. 



















No High Schoo! Necessary; No Age Limit 
Send for sample lesson and nurse’s booklet. 


Ic’s FREE . . . no obligation. Just mail coupon. 
See for yourself how easy it is to get BIG PAY... 
gain social prestige and financial independence as 
a POST GRADUATE HOSPITAL trained PRACTICAL NURSE. 
Learn at home while you earn. Don’t delay. 
Send coupon NOW! 


@ POST GRADUATE HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING ® 
© 9CI5 Auditorium Bldg. Chicago 5, 1. 
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Hey There, You With the Stars in Your Eyes 


(Continued from page 54) 

and yours is a smile that will melt the 
flintiest heart. Your father gets a job 
with the Grover Grider Electric Company 
in Stockton, and on the strength of the 
promised position—and your charm—you 
move into an apartment without paying 
anything down on the rent. According to 
your father, you’re the family’s best se- 
curity. ... 

“We didn’t have a dime to pay down on 
the rent or for food or to turn the lights 
and gas on. And I was too proud to ask 
the boss for an advance. The landlady’s 
name was Mrs. Schnake, and I put our 
problem to her very frankly—and she was 
frankly hesitant. “I’ve just been beaten 
out of two weeks’ rent,” she said. Then 
she looked at Jeanette again. “But you 
have this baby—I think I'll trust you.” 
Then we went to the corner grocery and 
gave him the story and asked if we could 
charge a few things. He looked at the 
baby—and we went away with groceries, 
a can of canned heat to cook with and 
candles for light.” 

Yes, money is scarce during your early 
years, but yours is a family rich in love 
and laughter and understanding. You 
grow up with a sense of values that won’t 
desert you in the glamorous years ahead. 
Tough times only strengthen your family 
ties. 

On Halloween, 1931, you make your 
first appearance in costume, and you are a 
“howling” success—according to your 
Mom: 

“We had a little party for Jeanette at 
home—just the three of us. She had a 
mask on and a white sheet draped around 
her, and she had one of those serpentine 
things you blow on which delighted her 
no end. Our apartment was on the street, 
and we had all the lights out but a candle 
in a pumpkin. Jeanette would blow this 
thing out the window at everybody pass- 
ing along the sidewalk. She had an hilari- 
ous time.” 

In 1933 you enter Weber Grammar 
School in Stockton. Your father’s still 
working at the electric company, your 
mother’s working at Wright’s Coffee Shop 
to help out with family finances, and your 
Aunt Pearl, eight years your senior, lives 
with you and “baby-sits” while your par- 
ents work. Your “Auntie Popo” has a few 
of her own vivid memories of you: 

“I used to love to dress Jeanette up and 
take her places, and she was like a little 
sister—always tagging after me. We'd go 
to school together, eat lunch together, and 
on Saturdays we would go to the movies 


all day long. We’d go to the Mickey Mouse 
movie in the morning, stay for the matinee, 
and if we could talk Fred and Helen into 
it we’d go back for another show that 
night. 

“I married when I was sixteen. We lived 
in Oakland, and Jeanette would come visit 
us. My husband and I were just kids, too, 
but Jeanette would call us ‘Mommy’ and 
‘Daddy’ just for fun. She was eight years 
old and almost as big as I was. She’d skate 
down the hill by the house yelling, 
‘Mommy—catch me!’ People going by 
would give us the funniest look. The 
neighbors thought I was a real child- 
bride. We were the shock of the town!” 

In 1935, too, you twirl a baton as major- 
ette of the Scouts and you win a silver cup 
engraved “First Prize Mascot” for Pyramid 
No. Five. Your band, in fact, wins a prize 
three years in a row among competitive 
cities and Pyramids. One of your public, 
your Pop, gives a firsthand report: 

“Our daughter was so proud of that 
drum-majorette outfit. It was white, 
trimmed with gold braid, and she wore 
white Russian ‘dress-up’ boots with it. 
Her tall majorette hat was made of tin 
foil—and she really loved that. ‘It shines 
just like diamonds in the sun,’ she said. 
Once she marched for miles—all through 
the park and the downtown section— 
twirling that baton with an open blister 
on her hand. For a prize one year they told 
her she could pick out whatever she ‘really 
wanted’ in the local jewelry store. Jean- 
ette said she really wanted a ‘red plaid 
raincoat and a hat to match.’ Her mother 
couldn’t stand it—our daughter being 
turned loose in a jewelry store where she 
could pick out a watch or bracelet and 
coming up with something like that. ‘Jean- 
ette you must want something here,’ she 
said. The girl wouldn’t budge, though— 
and a plaid raincoat she got!” 

But the real adventure you look for- 
ward to so eagerly in childhood, Jeanette, 
is the two-weeks vacation you spend every 
summer at your beloved grandmother’s in 
Merced. You pack and repack your little 
suitcase for weeks ahead of time. Your 
grandmother, blinded for years, has never 
seen you. She strokes your golden-brown 
hair, she feels the snub nose and contours 
of your face—and others give her every 
detail about you. As for you, you are her 
eyes when you are with her. You read to 
her. You go to movies together, and you 
describe all the stars to her... . 

When you are ten years old, tragedy 
comes very close to you, and you are al- 
most blinded, too. You’re playing “cops 





We found the secret 
of happiness: 


Say SO many people who listen to radio’s “My True 
Story.” For this moving dramatic program deals 
with the emotional problems we face in our every- 
day lives. Each heartfelt story is taken right from 
the files of “True Story Magazine,” and the people 


involved are as real as your neighbors, your friends, 
your own family. And the vital problems that are solved 
might very well be the ones that are keeping you from 


finding peace and contentment. 
TUNE IN 


“MY TRUE STORY” 


American Broadcasting Stations 


For thrilling reading don’t miss “‘MY CHILDREN WJSHED ME DEAD.” They blamed their 
mother for all their sins—in January TRUE STORY MAGAZINE at newsstands now. 












and robbers” with a little playmate in the 
park, using wooden guns with taut rubber 
bands on the end of them for “ammuni- 
tion.” “Janie, look,” he says. You turn to 
look at him, and he lets loose with a rubber 
band, accidentally striking you in the eye. 
Your mother rushes you to the doctor. 
You wear a black patch over it, then dark 
glasses for weeks. The rubber band missed 
the pupil by a whisper, or you would have 
been blind for life. It would seem Fate 
already is your very good friend. 

During the Christmas vacation in 1939 
you make your first “professional” appear- 
ance. Are you scared, Jeanette? 

“Scared? I was petrified. Absolutely 
turned to stone. We were doing a little 
skit built around ‘Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity—the greatest of these is Love.’ I sang 
the ‘Wishing Well Song’—‘I’m wishing for 
the one I love to find me some day... 
I’m hoping—la da da de da .. .. I was Love, 
and I wore a devastating cheesecloth thing 
—an eighth-grader’s Christian Dior... .” 

This is the year, too, you’re voted “Pret- 
tiest Eyes” in Weber Grammar School and 
graduate mid-term from the eighth grade. 
The schools are crowded in Stockton and 
your I.Q. is so high that the teachers keep 
having you skip grades. And this, “Little 
Miss Love,” is an important day in more 
ways than one. For the first time your 
Mother allows you to wear rouge and a 
little lipstick, thereby saving your pride 
with the other girl grads who are much 
older than you... . 

You’re in high school now, and this is 
your life... . You make the Honor Society 
three years in a row. You sing in the 
Presbyterian choir and with Frank Thorn- 
ton (“Teach”) Smith’s high school “Trou- 
badours.” The “Bob-Inn” is the “sharp” 
place to go for hamburgers and chocolate 
malts. As soon as you’re allowed to ride 
with a boy in a car, the big adventure is 
to drive out to the edge of town to “Stan’s 
Drive-In.” As for your first date .. . re- 
member that, Jeanette? 

“That I couldn’t forget. My first real 
date was with Dick Doane. We went to 
a football game at Lodi and my parents 
drove us. This was, of course, after a 
courtship of many months, attending 
Christian Endeavor together. But our real 
big evening was a Christmas dance. I had 
a new $12.95 aqua-colored formal that was 
a vision. It just kind of floated along. I 
had my hair done up. Dick sent me a 
white orchid, my first. For Christmas 
Mother and Daddy gave me a little short 
white rabbit fur jacket. My first fur coat! 
They let me open my present in advance, 
so I could wear it to the dance. When I 
opened the door that night for Dick, he 
sort of gasped ‘Oohhh.’ I’ve never en- 
joyed an evening more. I was realy living 
that night.” 

You’re doubly proud of that white rab- 
bit fur jacket, Jeanette. For you know 
your parents will probably be paying for 
it all the following year. Unwrapping it, 
you look quickly at your mother’s hand— 
to see if her watch and engagement ring— 
with its two small sapphires and wink of 
a diamond—are still there. The family 
jewels move in and out of the local pawn 
shop regularly during these earlier years. 

For you 1940 is in many ways a very 
grim year. And one better to forget. You 
move to Merced for that year. Your be- 
loved grandfather is incurably ill, and your 
blind grandmother needs help and reassur- 
ance. Your dad is working as an auto- 
mobile salesman, but there’s a national 
emergency and there are no new cars to 
sell. You love going to school in Merced, 
you make many friends, and when your 
father plans to go back to Stockton and 
take a job, you don’t want to move back 
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there. On an impulse you elope to Reno 
with a young school friend. And for that 
today your parents take full responsibility. 

“We had been so preoccupied with many 
other problems that year that we hadn’t 
given Jeanette the proper attention. She 
was surrounded at home by illness and a 
depressing atmosphere. On the way back 
from Reno, she realized what she had 
done. She came straight to us, and it was 
all over very quickly. We went over to 
the boy’s parents’ home together, and we 
had the marriage immediately annulled.” 

These are wartime years. “The Hut-Sut 
Song” is sweeping the country, and some 
of your father’s best automobile customers, 
the cadets stationed nearby, are constantly 
banging it on your family piano at home. 
You’re the little sister to them. They nick- 
name you “Double Bubble,” and they sat- 
urate you with your favorite bubble gum. 
Some of these boys go in with General 
Doolittle on that first raid over Tokyo, 
and won’t be coming home. ... 

Your dad takes a job as chief outfitter 
for a shipyard. Your mother works there 
as journeyman electrician. And you are 
working at Bravo & McKeegan’s men’s 
clothing store in Stockton for fifty cents an 
hour, remember? 

“I loved working in the men’s clothing 
store. We had the biggest Army stock in 
town, and the V-cadets really used to 
flock in there. When the regular cashier 
went on vacation, I got to work with the 
business end of it, and then I had a ball 
I loved working with figures. There was 
one bad evening, however, which I’ll never 
forget. The cash register was ten dollars 
short, and we stayed there until late at 
night trying to find the mistake. It turned 
out that it just hadn’t been rung up prop- 
erly, but I was sick. 

In 1943 you’re sixteen years old, and a 
popular co-ed at the College of the Pacific 
in your home town. And these are golden 
days to be always remembered. Football 
games. The annual Mardi Gras. Pledging 
Alpha Theta Tau sorority. You sing with 
the A Capella Choir, and your clear voice 
floats with the others out the open win- 
dows and across the campus to the strains 
of “Come to the Fair” and the school song, 
“Pacific, Hail.” You get the second lead 
in “The Pirates of Penzance,” your one 
stage experience. Music you love, but you 
hate speech class. Ironically enough, in 
speech class you feel self-conscious and 
inadequate. 

You've given up your high-school dream 
of being an algebra teacher by now, and 
you're undecided about your major until 
the choir sings at the state insane asylum. 
You’re profoundly affected by the whole 
world of the living dead. But you notice, 
when the choir sings, that music seeems to 
be a happy medicine for the inmates. Some 
of them seem more cheerful and relaxed. 
And you decide to major in musical 
therapy. 

You cannot know now, Jeanette Morri- 
son, that Fate is already readying a far 
larger audience for you. Your star will 
twinkle high in the Hollywood Heavens 
and you will touch the lives of millions 
with another form of “happy music” you 
make... . 

In 1944 you form college friendships that 
will last through the years. Two of the 
sorority sisters who stand joined with you 
in a circle in the candlelight at meetings 
are your lifetime Stockton friends, Marie 
and Helen Arbios. Marie, today Mrs. 
Frank Boyle, wife of the coach of Stockton 
College, recalls a few college capers you 
two shared: 

“Quite a few, as I remember. Jeanette 
was very popular in school, as sweet as 
she was pretty, and never conscious of 
her good looks at all. The kids all loved 
her. We used to double-date a lot. Ball 
games, school dances, and affairs like the 


annual college Mardi Gras. Sometimes we 
would go dinner-dancing at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco or to the 
Claremont in Berkeley when our team 
played Cal’s. After one game we all had 
dates with some Merchant Marine officers 
and we went out on the town. Jeanette 
had a new hat with a veil studded with 
rhinestones. We all thought it was so 
dreamy. Today she screams whenever she 
sees a picture that was taken that night.” 

In 1944, too, first love blooms for you. 
You meet Stan Reames, who’s in school 
studying under the Navy’s V-12 program, 
and yours is a typical college romance. On 
October 6, 1945, you’re married in the 
campus chapel, with Marie and Helen 
Arbios, Margaret Shepherd as bridesmaids. 
Your parents leave Stockton to work at a 
swank winter resort and give you the use 
of their duplex and all the new furniture 
for a wedding gift. You eke out a service- 
man’s allotment by keeping two students 
who room and board with you. Stan 
Reames has the big dream of someday go- 
ing to Hollywood and starting his own 
sixteen-piece band. 

But Fate is already moving in with her 
own idea of a future for you— 

For Christmas 1945 your parents gift 
you with a holiday vacation at the Sugar 
Bowl Ski Lodge, near Soda Springs, Cal- 
ifornia, where your father is employed as 
assistant manager and your mother as re- 
ceptionist. 

Vacationing at the Lodge, too, is George 
Dondero, San Francisco businessman and 
amateur photographer. He shoots various 
winter scenes around the Sugar Bowl, and 
of the guests skiing there. Your parents 
mount the photogs in an album in the 
lobby. And you, too, Jeanette Morrison, 
pose for a ski shot for him. 

You’ve returned to college when Norma 
Shearer and her husband, Marty Arrouge, 
arrive at the resort. Turning the pages of 
the album in the lobby one fateful day, 
she’s stopped by two pictures of a fresh- 
faced co-ed and her vivid radiance. That 
night your parents place a long-distance 
phone call, but only you know just how 
excited and startled you are: 

“Startled! I remember saying, ‘Oh, no— 
Not me! How could I? I’ve never even 
acted. Oh, no—not me....’ I was so afraid 
Miss Shearer might think I was an actress 
—and I wasn’t. ‘Are you sure she knows 
I’ve never done anything?’ I kept saying. 
I wanted to make sure it was very clear 
I knew from nothing about nothing. .. .” 

Your parents arrange for you to come 
back to the Lodge, but on Saturday before 
you arrive Norma Shearer receives a mes- 
sage saying her son is ill, and she’s flying 
to Los Angeles even as you are bus-bound 
for the Sugar Bowl. When weeks follow, 
and you hear nothing further, you’re not 
surprised. What would you have to offer 
to the movies? 

In the spring—1946—you accompany 
your husband and sixteen musicians to 
Hollywood to help Stan realize his dream 
of building a fabulous band. You’ve bor- 
rowed money. You’ve sold your car and 
anything else that’s salable to get the stake 
that will start the new band to fame. All 
of you move into cheap quarters at the 
Harvey Hotel on Santa Monica Boulevard. 
But fifty dollars weekly for each musician, 
recordings, rentals for rehearsal studios 
soon eat up your stake. There are no 
bookings. You’re broke, disillusioned and 
wondering what the next move can be, 
when Fate in the form of a forwarded 
letter finally catches up with you... 

And here, for the first time, the star who 
discovered you and who’s responsible for 
that letter, Norma Shearer, tells the whole 
story behind two photographs—and what 
she saw in those photographs that is to 
change Jeanette Morrison into a Cinder- 
ella star the whole world will soon know 
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as the screen actress Janet Leigh: 

“Marty and I were at the Sugar Bowl, 
skiing, and one day I was looking through 
the album in the lobby at pictures of 
various people at the resort. Among them 
were two lovely photographs of a girl I 
didn’t know. She wore no make-up. She 
had long naturally brown hair, wonderful 
feathery eyebrows, and there was a soft 
warm breeze in her face. ‘Who is this 
lovely girl?’ I asked. “That’s my daugh- 
ter, the receptionist said. I asked if I 
might have a copy of the picture. “You 
may have these,’ she said, and took them 
out of the album for me. 

“I saw in her face an ethereal quality, 
an elusive aesthetic quality, an emotional 
quality which I thought was actress ma- 
terial. It seemed to me everybody they 
were putting in pictures then was trying 
to be sexy and cute. I thought there was 
a place on the screen for a face with a 
quality like this. 

“I took the pictures with me when I 
left the Lodge. If ever the right oppor- 
tunity presented itself, I knew I'd like to 
do something about Jeanette Morrison. 
Not to help Jeanette Morrison, but to help 
my studio, Metro. However, in the process 
of getting settled again when we got back 
to town I was busy, and nothing happened 
for some time. 

“Then David Lewis was going to produce 
‘Arch of Triumph,’ and he was looking for 
someone to play the part of the girl. In 
the book she was a fragile young girl who 
dies of cancer. He was trying to talk me 
into playing the part. ‘Oh, no, I wouldn’t 
be right for it,’ I said. ‘But there is a girl 
—a new girl—who would be great in this.’ 
We agreed to meet, and I would bring the 
photographs. 

“Marty and I met David at Romanoff’s 
late one afternoon and we talked. But 
when he rushed off to a preview later on, 
he left the pictures behind. We were meet- 
ing Benny Thau and Eddie Mannix from 
Metro, and Lew Wasserman, of MCA, 
there for dinner, and when they came in, 
I asked, ‘Anybody want to see a lovely 
face?’ I passed the pictures around the 
table. My friends from Metro thought she 
was a lovely girl— and that was sort of 
that. But Mr. Wasserman was the smart 
one. ‘May I have these?’ he asked. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ I said. ‘Her name is on the back. 
I’m not sure where you will find her, but 
her parents are at the Sugar Bowl Lodge.’ 


He said, ‘Don’t worry. I'll find her,’ and 
took the photographs. A week later he 
called me. ‘I’ve got your girl placed,’ he 
said. ‘Where?’ I asked. And he said, ‘At 
Metro.’ Which I thought was ironic, re- 
membering how Mr. Lewis had gone off 
and left her pictures lying there. 

“Not too long after this someone from 
the M-G-M publicity department called 
me. ‘Your girl has the lead with Van 
Johnson in “The Romance of Rosy Ridge,”’ 
he said. ‘Will you come out and have your 
picture taken with her and with Van?’ I 
told him I’d love to come meet her. ‘Meet 
her! I thought she was your protegee,’ he 
said. I’m sure he thought she was a distant 
relative—a cousin or something. 

“IT met her and we had a picture taken. 
Gone were the feathery eyebrows, and 
her wavy hair was trained to do what it 
was born to do. But more than that, there 
was an expression of gratitude on her 
face, I shall never forget.” 

Nice words, these. But in June 1946— 
broke and discouraged and wondering how 
to meet the next week’s rent in a Holly- 
wood hotel—you’re surprised to find any- 
body thinks you’re capable of a career or 
any kind. With excited widening eyes, 
you read the letter that’s been forwarded 
to you. And by the way, what does the 
letter say? 

“It was from MCA. They wanted to 
know whether I was ‘planning to be in 
the vicinity of Hollywood or Los Angeles 
in the near future.’ And if not, would I 
‘consider making a special trip down’ that 
summer? I called them immediately and 
told them I was already in their vicinity. 
I was so excited. For my interview at the 
agency the next day, I put on my best 
Stockton dress—a rose wrap-around crepe 
—which was pretty bad. I wore lush pur- 
ple flowers in my hair and purple gloves. 
And that isn’t all. Can you take more? 
When I went through the lobby of the 
hotel, all the boys in the band chorused, 
‘You look so beautiful!’ But when I got 
out to MCA I wish you could have heard 
Levis Greene trying to tell me tactfully to 
please somehow look like I did in the 
pictures when we went out to M-G-M. 

“My mother sent me a birthday check 
and I bought a perfectly plain pink cotton 
dress trimmed with black rick-rack braid 
and I wore that. At the studio, Lucille 
Ryman, head of the talent department, 
said, ‘Stand up,’ and I stood up. She asked 
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me if I'd had any experience acting and I 
said I had not. I wasn’t in there five min- 
utes, and they signed me to a seven-year- 
contract! Then Lillian Burns, the studio 
drama coach, gave me a scene. ‘Work on 
it, she said. I didn’t know what to do 
with it, so I just memorized it. This woman 
—Lillian Burns—was like my Guardian 
Angel from the first time I read for her.” 

And with reason. Take Lillian Burns’ 
word for it: 

“She came in with that magnificent long 
hair of hers, with stars in her eyes and 
with that same enthusiasm she has today. 
I’ve never met anyone who had real stars 
in her eyes like this girl had. It was such 
a refreshing thing, just to look at her. 
She had such warmth and excitement 
about her and that feeling of being so 
alive and enjoying everything. I gave her 
a scene from ‘Random Harvest,’ a very 
dificult scene. And I was amazed at her 
reading. She had natural talent. She had 
no conception of the acting craft—but she 
had a wonderful instinctive quality we 
don’t find too often in people who’ve never 
acted before. I was terribly excited about 
her, but I wanted to be certain her first 
reading wasn’t a fluke. By the third day 
I was convinced the quality was really 
there, that she had a real basic instinct for 
acting, as well as the ability to listen, to 
respond and to project. All this and that 
wonderful face. I recommended the studio 
not wait three months until they made the 
test—but to take up Jeanette Morrison’s 
option immediately and get to work with 
her under her regular contract.” 

So, Cinderella, your foot is inside the 
magic kingdom. You’ve signed with Me- 
tro-Goldwyn-Mayer for $50 a week. True, 
the fifty dollars doesn’t stretch too far. 
You and Stan take a little room in the 
backyard of your uncle’s house in Glen- 
dale, and you ride the bus from Glendale 
to Culver City—two hours—every day. 
But the stars are even bigger in your eyes. 
And within those magic walls for you it’s 
Christmas every day. 

What you don’t know, Janet Leigh, is 
but for Fate—you could have been finished 
before you even started. A wave of re- 
trenchment has started at the studio. 
Many young players who are not working 
before the cameras are let go. But your 
Fate—whether in the form of a “lucky” 
pink cotton dress or a snapshot in bor- 
rowed ski pants—knows no obstacles. And 
Destiny doesn’t desert you now. 

Going into production is “The Romance 
of Rosy Ridge,” starring Van Johnson, the 
rave of the bobby-soxers now. The girl, 
a name actress, has already been cast and 
her wardrobe already fitted. But director 
Roy Rowland and producer Jack Cum- 
mings are not satisfied. She doesn’t have 
the special quality needed for this girl. 

One Saturday, Stockton’s favorite 
daughter is at the studio plugging eagerly 
away. Strangely enough, both the director 
and the producer, who seldom come in on 
Saturday, are also there today. The three 
of you meet ... and a new star is born. 
According to director Roy Rowland: 

“Lucille Ryman called me and said she 
wanted me to meet somebody. ‘This girl 
has never done a part before. But she’s 
been signed by the studio and I want to 
know what you think of her,’ she said. 
What I thought was that Jeanette Mor- 
rison was the girl I must have for ‘The 
Romance of Rosy Ridge.’ She had an ex- 
quisite sensitive face, the dewy unsophisti- 
cated quality we needed for this girl. I 
took her to Jack Cummings, and he en- 
thusiastically agreed. ‘I want to make a 
test of this girl,’ I said. To Jeanette Mor- 
rison I said, ‘I want you to do everything 
I tell you to do,” and she did. And more. 
She responded as though she knew, too, 
just how much this test meant to me. 
I stayed late at the studio cutting the test 
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—and I was sure she was our girl. There 
was still one more thing. I didn’t know 
how Van Johnson would feel about an un- 
known girl playing opposite him. Van 
was our big boxoffice star, but he was still 
fairly new, too. The girl’s part was just 
about as important as his, and he might 
insist on a name star. I told him I'd like 
him to see a test a girl named Jeanette 
Morrison had made. “She’s never done 
anything, but I want you to see her,” I 
said. And Van, well Van thought she was 
great. He said—and I’ll never forget this 
—“Somebody had to give me a break, and 
I’m glad to be able to pass it on.” 

Through all of this you are walking on 
wings. You cannot know all the action 
going on behind the scene that’s deciding 
your distiny, can you, Janet Leigh? 

“I didn’t know anything about anything. 
I didn’t know what to do when I got be- 
fore the camera. All I knew was that I 
loved the feeling of being someone else. 
And for some strange reason I wasn’t too 
scared. It was all a lot of fun and a won- 
derfully exciting experience. One week 
after the picture started I knew this was 
what I wanted. Suddenly I knew I loved 
this world. I couldn’t understand why I’d 
never wanted to be in it before. It was 
something lying there dormant—somebody 
opened Pandora’s Box and there it was. 
I was nervous in the love scenes with 
Van. But Van was so wonderful to me. 
From the first day he was always there. 

“T’ll never forget my first premiere. We 
got there just after Van arrived. I had 
on a beautful dress I'd borrowed from the 
studio. Nobody knew me from beans and 
I was just thrilled being there. All the 
photographers were crowded around Van. 
Suddenly he came over to me and kissed 
me, and they started popping away. I 
knew he did it just to get attention for 
me, which was pretty wonderful!” 

At the preview of “The Romance of Rosy 
Ridge” they think you’re pretty wonder- 
ful, too. Your name is on all lips, and all 
eyes are centered on your excited face. 
All there know—with your first picture— 
a new and exciting star has been born. If 
there’s any doubt about it, your second, 
“If Winter Comes,” with Walter Pidgeon 
and Deborah Kerr, cinches it. 

All Hollywood acclaims you _ affec- 
tionately their own Cinderella Girl—and 
your own grateful star twinkles brighter 
every year.... 

In 1948 you are marching triumphantly 
across the screen, carrying your scepter 
high. You portray Mrs. Richard Rodgers 
in “Words and Music.” You play your first 


dramatic role in “Act of Violence,” with 
Van Heflin. You're Meg in “Little 
Women.” 


This is the year, too, your college mar- 
riage dissolves, and amicably. 

In 1950 you return to Stockton, Cal- 
ifornia—a star. You’re heart is full when 
your home town honors you with a “Janet 
Leigh Day,” and your throat is as full as 
it used to be in speech class when you 
could find nothing to say. 

One fateful evening in 1950, like any de- 
serving “Cinderella” you meet your prince. 
At a party in Lucey’s Restaurant in Holly- 
wood you meet Universal-International’s 
Anthony Curtis, who’s stolen the hearts of 
girls across the nation with his first starrer, 
“The Prince Who Was a Thief.” You were 
to be no exception. And he falls for you, 
too, with his whole uninhibited heart. In 
Tony’s words: 

“Janie was the movie star, the girl next 
door, the girl I loved, and the girl I wanted 
to spend my life with. She was the whole 
and entire cast. When we were separated 
a little while—when she went to Pitts- 
burgh and I was on tour in Chicago—I 
really realized how much I missed her. 
How much a part of my life she had al- 


ready become. I shopped for her ring in 
Chicago, and fortunately I had my measur- 
ing stick along, having carried it in my 
wallet for quite some time. Once, in Holly- 
wood, I’d broken a match and tried it 
around her finger, and I’d marked where 
it fit on mine. The jeweler thought I was 
a little crazy. ‘What’s the ring size?’ he 
said. ‘Second wrinkle past my knuckle,’ 
I said. We kept measuring the match stick 
around. He thought it was a wrinkle less, 
but I was right—and the ring fit Janet’s 
finger perfectly.” 

Yes, the ring fits... . 

On June 4, 1951—in the face of all the 
depressing prophets who warned both of 
you that marriage can destroy your careers 
and dethrone you with your legion of teen- 
aged subjects—you are married in the 
Pickwick Arms Hotel, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, and Jerry and Patti Lewis are 
standing by. 

Together, you and Tony proved the 
prophets are wrong, and you’re double 
stars zoom. 

In 1953, Janet Leigh, your happiness is 
brimming over. You walk out of the office 
of your long-time physician, Dr. Sarah 
Pearl, with shining eyes and wings on 
your heels, your final wish is fulfilled.... 

But on July 9, 1953, tragedy strikes, and 
this happy fulfillment is postponed. Dr. 
Sarah Pearl is in St. John’s Hospital in 
Santa Monica, a patient there, when the 
phone rings beside her bed. 

“I'd been in the hospital for a month, 
but I kept in daily touch wit’ Janet. I was 
in traction for a spinal disc with twenty 
pounds tying me up, when Janet called 
this time. She was a sick girl. I knew I 
couldn’t be any help to Janet in traction. 
I opened my braces and got out of bed. 
When I started getting into my white 
trousers for surgery, the nurses really 
thought I was out of my mind, but I’d been 
looking after Janet when she was first 
signed by M-G-M and nothing would stop 
me from helping her when she needed me. 
When Janet came out of surgery she said, 
‘Doc—does this mean? .. .’ And I told 
her, ‘You can’t have this baby, but you 
can have another baby.’ She was very 
brave—she took it right on the chin.” 

Life has schooled you for this, too, Janet 
Leigh. Taking it on the chin. But in 1954 
this is your life... . 

Your star is twinkling brighter than ever 
in the Hollywood heavens. You starred in 
twenty-eight pictures, in the eight years 
since you and your “lucky” pink dress 
went through those magic gates of M-G-M. 
Today you have a fabulous new contract, 
shared by Columbia and Universal-Inter- 
national, and you’re presently starring in 
Columbia’s sparkling musical, “My Sister 
Eileen.” 

You’re happily married to the public’s 
own prince of hearts—and you share him 
with a few millions of them. Yours, too, 
is a vast kingdom of loyal subjects 
throughout the land. Your love story has 
captured the hearts of fans everywhere. 
And although Hell’s Kitchen is a long way 
from California, Tony Curtis is convinced 
if Hollywood hadn’t arranged it, fate 
would have led him to you. 

“I would have found some reason to go 
to Stockton, California—even if to sell 
neckties. I would have found her some- 
where—some way—some day.” 

But fate willed you to shine in the sun, 
Jeanette Morrison, and today you're the 
shining inspiration for every small-town 
girl who hopes, and prays, life’s big pa- 
rade, with all it’s romance and adventure, 
won’t pass her by. 

And you, Janet, will play an even great- 
er part in the adventure ahead. For you 
are destiny’s daughter—and you're in de- 
voted hands. 

THE END 
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(Continued from page 50) 

human race, but he’s no slouch when it 
comes to facing up to them. Although it’s 
been said that he’s hard to know, there’s a 
whole league who know him well and 
disagree. One thing is certain. There is 
no happy medium of opinion on Victor 
Mature. Just as there is no happy medium 
when it comes to loving him and being 
loved by him. “It’s a little frightening and 
exciting all at once to find yourself in love 
with a man like Victor,” said Dorothy 
Stanford just after their marriage. “It’s 
a little like having a benign whirlwind 
hit you and settle down to stay. He isn’t 
just the kind of person you can meet—say 
on a vacation—have a summer romance 
with, and put out of your mind and life 
when summer’s over. Once you love some- 
one like Vic, he fills up your whole world— 
your thoughts, your heart, your life.” 

It’s true. With Victor, it’s all or nothing 
at all. And he’s had both. There just 
is no middle ground. As long as he’s alive, 
he’s going to get the most out of living. 
The mediocrity, for which some settle, is 
not enough. 

In friendship, he expects and receives 
unswerving loyalty. He also gives it, twice 
over. If a friend needs a shoulder to lean 
on, Victor arrives with two broad ones. 
If a friend needs a dollar, Victor is there 
with a checkbook. If he needs a home, 
Victor’s door is always open. 

Once, during a housing shortage, he 
converted his garage into an apartment 
for an ex-Coast Guard buddy and his 
wife. Los Angeles housing authorities 
ruled that, because of zoning laws, this 
was illegal. The matter was settled, but 
not before Victor had threatened to call out 
the American Legion and march on City 
Hall. And the veteran and his wife stayed 
on in the apartment until they found 
other living quarters. “He’s done things 
for people that few know about,” says 
one friend. “He’s helped a lot of folks 
financially and has never given a thought 
to repayment. For years, he’s been sending 
children to summer camp with Mike, his 
son ... kids that might not be able to go 
otherwise. Reward? All he has to do is 
look at those happy faces. And they light 
up whenever you mention Vic’s name!” 

He’s been called dour, sour, glum, and 
his moody features lend credence to the 
rumor. True, he has been known to keep 
a straight face. For instance, there was 
the time he applied for membership in 
an exclusive Los Angeles country club. 
“We're terribly sorry,” the manager told 
him. “But we don’t permit actors to be- 
come members.” 

“Look,” said Mature, “I can show you 
my last twenty pictures and prove I’m no 
actor.” 

Today, he is an actor. The critics at- 
test to the fact and the fans agree. And, 
according to the Hollywood boxoffice 
theory, there are no other catagories left 
in this world. Seemingly Mature is casual 
about the movie business. He’ll look over 
a script to get the gist of it. He’ll take it 
along with him to the nearest golf course, 
hand it to a friend and ask, “Read it to 
me, will you?” Then he tucks the script 
away in his golf bag and trots out to 
break 80. 

Yet, on a set, he gives his role con- 
centration and respect. When he was 
shooting “The Robe,” the day arrived for 
the crucifixion scene. One member of the 
company began making with unnecessary 
jokes before the filming began. Victor 
stopped him in no uncertain terms. 

If you saw that scene, it’s likely that 
you've never forgotten, or ever will, 
Victor’s expression as he watched, and his 
final gesture of letting his head drop to 
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his chest. You knew what it meant to 
Demetrius and to all of the others. You 
were there. “How did you do it?” someone 
asked him later. “What were you thinking 
about? Your eyes told the story so well, 
how?” 

“I tried to make the Sign of the Cross 
with my eyes,” Victor explained quietly. 
It was his own idea and decision. 

Upon occasions, he has gone into pic- 
tures that he knew would make the critics 
shudder. Each picture has made money. 
Each role has added to the credit side of 
his experience ledger. Despite his star 
status, he isn’t above taking a third lead. 
“I don’t care, if I think the role is a good 
one,” he says. “It’s the part that counts.” 

Those who work with him at MCA, his 
agency, find him most agreeable when it 
comes to cooperation—and sometimes 
difficult when it comes to being located. 
The MCA office never sees him. He calls 
in to report his whereabouts. “Is this the 
office of George Chasen, the greatest agent 
in the world, who’s with the greatest agency 
in the world, and who has the greatest sec- 
retary in the world?” he’ll ask by way of 
greeting. 

Needless to say, the agent, the agency, 
the secretary believe that Mature can do 
no wrong. He is, in their estimation, the 
greatest. Even when, every-so-often, they 
have to manage to locate him by guess- 
work. Recently, via phone, he was asked 
the address of his newly acquired home. 
“Honey,” said Mature, “I don’t know the 
house number, but the place overlooks the 
ninth hole of the golf course down here—if 
that’s any help!” 

He hates to be alone. He loves people 
and loves nothing better than to be sur- 
rounded by his friends. With a new house 
at his disposal, Vic packed up and walked 
out—moving in for a time with Mr. and 
Mrs. Barger who live nearby in Rancho 
Santa Fé. After that, he was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Beldon Ratleman at El 
Rancho Vegas. 

“You have to work to make friends,” 
says Victor. And he does. And greater 
mutual loyalty cannot be found anywhere. 
If a friend of his friend happens to make 
a belittling remark behind their buddy’s 
back, Victor speaks up. “Tell you what 
let’s do,” he’ll suggest politely. “Let’s go 
over and see him together and you can 
say that again, to his face.” 

He makes a great point of studying 
people. He can spot a phony soon after 
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he meets one. He’s rarely rude. Once he met 
two phonies. He and a friend sat and 
talked with them for a time. After a 
while, Victor suggested that they leave. 
“Let’s go down to La Jolla for a while,” 
he said. 

The friend agreed. The rest of the party 
thought it would be a fine idea and in- 
vited themselves along. “We'll meet you 
there,” offered Victor. 

They climbed into separate cars and 
drove away. When they reached the cross- 
roads, Victor stopped. “Which way is La 
Jolla?” he asked. 

“South,” said his friend. 

“We'll go north,” said Victor. 

He also attempts to avoid rules which 
he knows are phony. He'll abide by them 
if he thinks they’re reasonable, or if some- 
one asks him to in the right way. If not, 
he'll find a way to break them—perhaps 
only a fraction, but enough for a good 
laugh. At one of his clubs there is a rule 
which states that all golfers are required 
to wear a shirt while playing, even when 
the temperature reaches the hundreds. 
One warm day Victor removed his shirt. 
The golf pro asked that he put it back 
on. “Sure,” said Victor. 

After complying with the request, he 
took out his pocketknife and cut the legs 
out of his slacks. “I’ve got my shirt on. 
Okay?” asked Victor. 

“Okay,” grinned the pro. 

Most of his life, he’s made his own 
rules, within reason. And life has never 
been dull, for Victor Mature or for those 
around him. For instance, at the age of 
four, he decided to take up smoking, 
reached for his father’s pipe and pro- 
ceeded to light it. The flame was a mighty 
one and the tobacco caught fire. However, 
for a while, no one seemed to notice the 
threat to his growth, tobacco-wise. The 
curtains were also burning. 

He was a high-spirited boy. By the time 
he was fifteen, he’d been thrown out of a 
number of schools that weren’t up to 
coping with him. At one school, his mother 
was called in so many times, other students 
began to believe that she was working 
there. 

He’s still an extrovert. But there are 
those who say that he’s an extremely sen- 
sitive one. He’s also a businessman, and a 
shrewd one. This, too, dates back to his 
childhood. At the age of nine, he was 
selling magazines. Later, he went into the 
candy business, his job being to per- 
suade the stores to sell the sweets. “Just 
let me leave them with you,” he’d say 
persuasively. “If you can’t sell them, I'll 
take them back.” They always managed to 
sell the supply. 

He set up candy counters in the fra- 
ternity houses at the University of Ken- 
tucky and in the sorority houses at the 
University of Louisville. Beside the candy, 
he placed a box. Payment was on the 
honor system. 

For a time, he ran a hotel elevator. 
However, he was asked to leave one day 
when he hustled the manager out of the 
contraption and slammed the door behind 
him. His co-workers at the hotel in those 
days are still his friends, and he sees 
them whenever he goes home to Louisville. 

After completing school, he took over a 
restaurant in his home town. He’d worked 
for his father in the cutlery business and 
had saved enough for a down payment. 
He lost money the first month, knowing 
little about the new venture. However, 
he knew enough to hire an expert to run 
it for him after his initial failure. When 
Victor sold the restaurant, he came out 
of the deal with more than a reasonable 
profit. 

Many have tried to explain the Mature 
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of today. What gives a man such drive? 
What makes him go up the ladder of 
success with an unequaled sense of ur- 
gency? What goads him on? Perhaps, in 
Victor’s case, it was an inheritance from 
his parents. 

His father was Austrian-Italian. His 
mother, French-Greek -German - Swiss. 
They came to America from Innsbruck, 
Austria, and eventually settled in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. They loved their new 
country and they wanted to grow with it. 
Victor’s father began his life in America 
as a knife sharpener. He was an astute man 
with great foresight and warmth. 
Victor’s father built up a prosperous cut- 
lery and refrigeration business. He was 
a self-made man. He wanted the same for 
his son. His son wanted it, too. 

Victor vowed that someday he would be 
Somebody, a down-to-earth somebody. 
And he made good his word. Almost 
invariably stars change with their suc- 
cess. It’s part of the routine, one that 
Mature has never followed. 

But how could he best achieve the suc- 
cess he sought? There was Hollywood, 
well-advertised as the land of oppor- 
tunity. With forty-one dollars in his 
pocket and a supply of canned goods in 
his car, Victor departed for California. 
When he arrived he wired his father, “Ar- 
RIVED IN CALIFORNIA WITH ELEVEN CENTS IN 
MY POCKET. LOVE AND KISSES, VICTOR.” 

There was, he figured, a faint chance for 
a money order to come his way. Instead, 
he received a wire. “I ARRIVED IN NEW YORK 
WITH FIVE CENTS AND COULD NOT SPEAK A 
WORD OF ENGLISH. YOU CAN SPEAK ENGLISH 
AND HAVE SIX CENTS MORE THAN I HAD. LOVE 
AND KISSES, DAD.” 

“I didn’t know exactly what to do when 
I got here,” remembers Victor. “But I 
began to think that my most promising 
future would be as an actor.” 

He went straight to Pasadena to at- 
tend tryouts at the Pasadena Playhouse. 
There, he read for the Playhouse execu- 
tives and an audience full of other aspiring 
young actors and actresses. Later, Gil- 
more Brown, head of the Playhouse, sum- 
moned Victor to his office. He’d liked the 
young man’s reading. Was he aware of 
the fact that members of the Playhouse 
group worked without salary? 

He wasn’t. 

“Tl see what I can find for you,” Brown 
told him. 

A few days later, the theatre man called, 
and Victor returned to his office. There 
were odd jobs to be done: answering the 
phone, cutting the grass, running errands. 
The pay was fifty cents a day. 

“If you're on a budget like that one, 
there’s nothing like living in a tent,” says 
Victor today. And he did. For three years, 
he studied at the Playhouse. His home was 
a tent. Later, the magazines made sort of a 
joke of it. But it wasn’t a joke at the time. 

In 1938, he married Frances Evans. She 
was an actress at the Playhouse. Frances 
wanted a career. Victor wanted a career. 
Somewhere along the line, love got lost. 
They were divorced in 1939. 

During the yearly six-weeks vacation 
allowed by the Playhouse, Victor worked 
for extra cash. He washed dishes, cleaned 
wallpaper, Simonized cars. When the 
theatre sessions began again, he went 
back to his other chores. In all, he ap- 
appeared in well over sixty plays at the 
Pasadena Playhouse. 

Then, Hal Roach began his search for a 
cave man for “One Million B. C.” He saw 
Victor’s picture on a folder. 

A few days later, Roach himself sent for 
Victor. He met the charming girl who 
worked as a casting director. “He wore a 
pair of slacks and a sweat shirt. They were 
about all he had,” she remembered years 
later. “He’d come in and just grin. He had 


a certain way with him. A definite appeal 
that left you with a very positive impres- 
sion of his personality, a quality that a 
screen personality must possess.” 

Victor was tested and given a role in 
“The Housekeeper’s Daughter.” However, 
he remained in his tent. “I couldn’t afford 
an apartment,” he says now. “Well, per- 
haps I could have, but I’d have had to 
sign a year’s lease and I wasn’t sure what 
was going to happen.” 

He did move his tent into a Hollywood 
backyard in order to be nearer the studio. 
And he made improvements. The tent ac- 
quired a floor and a stove. It also had 
books and pictures and several pieces of 
furniture. “It seemed strange to have 
money in my pockets,” says Victor. “I'd 
been without it for such a long time. And 
I swore I’d save it, so I'd never be with- 
out it again.” 

After “The MHousekeeper’s Daughter” 
came “One Million B.C.” and a few others. 
And with the series of parts came more 
income and a more carefree life. 

Victor liked being seen with small 
blonds. A waiter at one club vowed that 
in three months he had seen Victor on 
the dance floor eighty times. And had 
counted eighty small blonds. And, of 
course, a photographer or four were al- 
ways close at hand. 

There was Betty Grable. He flew to 
New York to be nearby while she was 
appearing in “Dubarry Was a Lady.” While 
he was there, Moss Hart offered him a role 
in “Lady in the Dark.” Mature accepted 
and became one of the more successful 
rages of Broadway. 

And he fell in love. The girl was Martha 
Kemp, widow of the bandleader Hal Kemp. 
After a hectic courtship, they scheduled 
the wedding. 

The marriage didn’t last. It’s said that 
Martha didn’t like Hollywood, that she was 
indifferent to the industry which was 
Victor’s life. 

When World War II began, 
enlisted. 

Like millions of other servicemen, Victor 
left a girl at home, Rita Hayworth. They’d 
met while working together in “My Gal 
Sal.” At the time she was divorcing Ed 
Judson, and she was a very unhappy girl. 
At first, with Victor, it was a matter of 
cheering up his co-star. He’d play jokes, 
keep her laughing. She needed laughter 
in those days. And from the laughter 
came love. 

Then he went away to war. He spent 
three years in the North Atlantic and the 
South Pacific as Bo’s’n’s Mate. The “gor- 
geous hunk of man” was affectionately 
dubbed “hunk of junk,” and he liked it 
that way. “And do you know what he did?” 
asked one of his Coast Guard buddies. “He 
turned down two chances to wear gold 
braid. Said he didn’t want a commission, 
that he’s allergic to being called Mister!” 

Once, on leave, he visited Hollywood. 
A premiere was being held across the 
street from his hotel. Victor refused to 
attend. “I’ll watch from here,” he said, 
declining the invitation. “They’re taking 
pictures over there, and by the time they 
reach the magazines, I'll be back at sea. 
Then what? People will look at the pictures 
and think that that lousy Mature is having 
himself a great old time in Hollywood 
while everyone else is out fighting a war.” 

The war changed Victor Mature. He re- 
turned to Hollywood with a new set of 
values. Publicity had been necessary to 
call his name to the attention of the public. 
But a man should be accepted for his 
ability. He had to stand on that ability. 

The broken romance with Rita had also 
sobered him. While he was away, she 
had met Orson Welles. They’d done a magic 
act together for benefits. Orson was the 
magician, Rita the girl he sawed in half. 
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Victor first heard of their marriage when 
his ship docked in Boston. The news was 
shouted to him as he came down the 
gangplank. He stopped for a moment. 
Then he grinned a wry grin. “Well,” he 
said. “I guess the way to a woman’s heart 
is to saw her in half.” 

Victor first met Dorothy Stanford one 
day at Laguna. Dorothy and Mike, her 
young son by another marriage. Mike and 
Vic became buddies immediately. And 
the mutual friend who had introduced 
the trio sat around beaming. All three 
continued to become fast friends. 

A little over a year later, Dorothy and 
Victor were married in Yuma, Arizona. 
Yet it was a case of opposites attracting. 
They liked different types of people, dif- 
ferent kinds of amusements. In the end, 
it became a case of incompatability that 
couldn’t be worked out. But not because 
they didn’t try. 

They settled down for a while in Victor’s 
pre-war bungalow. He was proud of the 
small house. It was the first piece of prop- 
erty he’d ever owned and to him it repre- 
sented a milestone in his life. When the 
city proposed building a freeway through 
his living room, he threatened to take the 
case to the Supreme Court if necessary. 
Fortunately it wasn’t necessary. The city 
changed its mind. He still owns the house, 
and his pride in it is as great as it ever 
was. 

When the Matures found they needed 
more space, they moved into a home in 
Mandeville Canyon. When he bought the 
house, a writer friend kidded him about 
it. “You’re the last person in the world I 
thought would ever go Hollywood,” she 
teased. “I hear you have a swimming pool, 
too!” 

An embarrassed Victor rose to his de- 
fense. “We have to have more room,” he 
explained. “Besides, it’s just a house. It’s 
not so elaborate. And as for the swimming 
pool, well, Mike needs a place for him and 
his friends to swim.” 

Victor thinks the world of Mike and 
the feeling is mutual. When he was mak- 
ing “Samson and Delilah,” Mike spread 
the word around the neighborhood about 
how Vic was going to tear down a temple 
with his bare hands. The other boys 
thought it rather a tall story. One evening 
Mike greeted Victor with a small re- 
quest. He wanted a neighborhood demon- 
stration. He figured if Victor would push 
the garage down it would do the trick. 
No one could fail to be convinced then 
what a great guy he was. 

“Vic has more respect and feeling for 
home life than anyone in the business,” 
says one of his friends. “There’s nothing 
he likes better than coming home, bar- 


becuing a meal and sitting around watch- 
ing television.” 

He’s rarely seen at a nightclub or 
premiere. Outside of pictures, he has other 
interests. For one, a Tv appliance store. 
And he works at it. At one point, the sales- 
men were claiming that he was selling 
more television sets than his sales force. 
“He comes in quite a bit to keep an eye 
on things,” says Bob Graham, Vic’s store 
manager and an ex-Commander in the 
Navy. “And he’s made a lot of practical 
suggestions which have helped business 
and the running of the store.” In short, 
Bo’s’n’s Mate Mature’s ship is in ship- 
shape. 

He keeps several Tv sets in his studio 
dressing room so that whether he’s around 
or not, they will be available to everyone, 
come World Series or football time. He’s 
installed sets in the barber shops at RKO 
and 20th Century-Fox. He figures that the 
customers will enjoy them, and when 
they’re ready to buy their own, they'll 
think of Mature. 

He has other investments. “He’s a 
lucky man,” says one friend. “Everything 
he touches seems to turn out right.” When 
he invested in an oil well the well promptly 
gushed up some oil. It’s still gushing and 
shows no signs of stopping. 

For relaxation, Victor plays golf. A 
friend from Texas took him out to a golf 
course one day and made him try the 
game. Victor's been going back ever 
since. “He shoots in the low 80s,” says 
MacGregor Hunter, one of his golf pro 
friends. “Sometimes in the 70s. He plays 
with anyone who happens to be standing 
around with a club. And the man has 
stamina. He plays 36 holes a day easily, 
— everyone else feels like dropping 

ead.” 

“He starts early,” says Hank Barger of 
Rancho Santa Fé. “The caddies bring him 
taccos and enchiladas for breakfast be- 
tween shots.” 

He likes to win. Once he had a bet on 
the outcome of a game. However, after the 
first six holes, the sun began to go down. 
Vic promptly hired a truck to keep its 
lights on the ball, so that the group could 
finish the game. Vic and his partner won 
it. “He doesn’t always win,” says Barger. 
“But he’s in there pitching anyway—al- 
ways trying his best.” 

Victor explains it with his usual humor. 
“T hit the ball three hundred yards,” he’ll 
tell you. Then he’ll add, “A hundred and 
fifty yards out and a hundred and fifty 
yards to the right, out of bounds.” 

His absence from headlines has perhaps 
increased the verbal remarks on his close- 
ness with a dollar. Occasionally, he’ll help 
them along. For one thing, he doesn’t see 
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much sense in the purchase of an ex- 
pensive wardrobe. He’s no clothes hound. 
Often the studio wardrobe department will 
supply him with wearing apparal. Once, 
Victor was sitting with some friends in 
the patio of the Del Mar Hotel. He excused 
himself for a moment and left the table. A 
young girl, sitting nearby, came over. 
“Isn’t that Robert Mitchum?” she asked 
proudly. 

Vic’s friends grinned and mumbled an 
answer that amounted to neither yes or no. 
When Victor returned, one of his buddies 
greeted him loudly, “Hi, Bob, glad to see 
you back.” 

Then he explained away Victor’s look of 
puzzlement. Victor grinned. “She wasn’t 
just kidding,” he said. “She must have 
recognized the coat, from Mitchum’s last 
picture at 20th.” 

He reached inside the coat pocket and 
pulled out a tag. “Robert Mitchum,” it read. 

e matter of money is no joke with 
Mature. He’s seen too many stars throw 
around money and then, when their days 
of stardom are over, wonder what hap- 
pened to it. “He respects money as any 
average American respects money,” says 
one of his friends. “And he’s careful 
with it.” 

Yet he can spend it lavishly, if the 
cause is a good one. There’s the story of 
the time he started for Palm Springs with 
a thousand dollars. On the way he picked 
up some hitchhiking servicemen. Most of 
them were broke, so he remedied the situ- 
ation. By the time he got to Palm Springs, 
he had to borrow some money from a 
friend for dinner. 

He’s refused to squander his income 
since his first days of success, however. He 
bought annuities. “People like to talk 
about my financial affairs,” he’s said. “But 
I don’t care. I can’t help it. I can stand 
a little public interest. I was seven years 
in penniless obscurity.” 

He’s grateful for his success, financial 
and otherwise. One Thanksgiving Day, he 
called his agent at home. “George,” he 
began. “I just wanted to call and tell you 
that I’ve been thinking about what I have 
to be thankful for. I have you to thank 
for being my agent and helping me in the 
picture business. I have my business 
manager, Robert Graham, to thank, too. 
You’ve both helped provide for my finan- 
cial security. That’s given me peace of 
mind. And I’m very sincerely grateful to 
you both.” 

Peace of mind—and yet no peace of 
heart. The divorce is in progress. Neither 
Dorothy nor Victor are happy about it. 
And there was even more unhappiness 
when the breakup came. Victor’s mother 
became ill and he flew to Kentucky to be 
with her. Then Dorothy’s father died and 
Victor caught the next plane back to 
Pasadena to help Dorothy and her mother 
through their difficult time. Two days later 
his aunt, who had been living with his 
mother, died of cancer and again Vic was 
called upon for help. 

With the marriage over, Victor is alone 
again. Perhaps he’ll go on being alone. 
Or perhaps it’s as a surprised Rita Hay- 
worth said during their courtship days. 
“Why, Vic, you’re the loneliest man in the 
world. You pretend to be gay. You run 
away from serious things and love. But 
you can’t go on doing it forever. Because 
until you find a real and lasting thing, 
you'll have no happiness.” 

He’d thought he’d finally found it. But 
he’s lost it again. And what comes next? 
Hollywood remembers another story. Of 
the time he played Samson. In the pic- 
ture, he licked the entire Philistine army 
with the jawbone of an ass. “After that,” 
he grinned, “I should be able to lick any 
problem.” 

Maybe he wasn’t kidding. 

THE END 








Mother's Little Dividend 


(Continued from page 39) 
tape-records her children’s Christmas 
prayers! And though our marriage cere- 
mony was simple and unostentatious, when 
it came to the children’s christenings, you’d 
have thought I had delusions of grandeur. 

Not long ago a woman who expected her 
first child within four months complained, 
“I’m bored with this whole project by now. 
I'll be glad to get it over.” And I felt my- 
self stiffen with momentary anger. 

As for myself, I wanted a child with all 
my heart—and for years. When my doc- 
tor told me that I probably couldn’t have 
a baby, I was so full of tears you could 
have flooded a battleship with them. 

Try as I would, I couldn’t set my think- 
ing right about this bitter personal disap- 
pointment. I’ve had disappointments be- 
fore—plenty of them—including a long 
hospital siege with a broken back, but I 
found myself thinking over and over— 
“Why am I denied a child?” 

Finally, I asked Richard how he felt 
about adopting a baby. “I’ve just got to 
have a baby,” I said. “I can’t wait.” At 
first he demurred a little, saying I was so 
young and had so many career problems 
ahead. Then, a little later, he agreed. And 
our name went on the waiting list. Imme- 
diately, I was a changed person. I could 
study the wonderful family pictures in the 
magazines, attend baby showers and be 
contented. For I, too, was going to have a 
baby! 

And when little Pamela cooed in my 
arms, it was love at first sight. I couldn’t 
even wait until she was a year old, so I 
gave her a six-months’ birthday party. 
And when she said “Ma-ma” and “Da-da” 
at only ten months and walked a month 
later, I considered her a genius and became 
very tiresome with our friends. In fact, 
with both children, I’ve had to restrain my- 
self from saying to Richard, “Call Hedda 
Hopper, quick” at each new manifestation 
of their remarkable skills. 

I wanted to start very early to familiar- 
ize Pammy with the word adopted long 
before she could understand its meaning. 
Love is the greatest bond between parent 
and child. And the adopted baby fills an 
emotional vacuum and thus is the recipi- 
ent of much pent-up affection. Knowing 
that she was confident of our love, I ex- 
plained to her, from time to time, that God 
had meant her for us and we had brought 
her home and adopted her. I pointed out 
that we had wanted a baby girl just like 
her for a long time and that we were so 
happy to have her. 

And then, five years after our marriage, 
I knew I was to have a baby. And I 
realized again that “All things work to- 
gether for good, to them that love God.” 
The miracle filled us with joy. 

But there was one tiny misgiving. How 
would I explain to Pammy so that no 
question of rivalry between the children 
would arise? As it turned out, I had no 
cause for worry. I explained to her that I 
was carrying the baby because I didn’t 
want to leave her to go find a baby brother 
or sister for her. She was deeply content. 
As it happened, Ricky was an incubator 
baby and I left the hospital a week before 
he was ready to come home. 

So Richard and Pam went to the hos- 
pital to bring him home. “See, Mommy,” 
explained Pam, “we had to go to get our 
baby, just as you had to go get me. Now 
he’s adoptinated just like me.” And when 
Ricky is older I'll explain to them both 
that although they grew nine months in 
different mothers, they were born the same 
way and now have the same mother. and 
father who love them alike.as members of 
one family. 

After Ricky joined the family, Richard 


and I decided that when friends came to 
see the new baby we'd first visit with 
Pam and then ask her if she wouldn’t 
like to show her little brother. The first 
time Pam proudly led the way to the 
nursery. But the second visitor hardly 
entered before Pam was asking if she 
wouldn’t like to see the baby. A little 
foresight took care of any evidences of 
jealousy. 

Always I’ve had to work things out con- 
cerning the children in my own way. Some 
mothers find their solutions in child psy- 
chology books. As for me, I know that 
deep down within my heart I'll find the 
answers. If I followed a book it would 
only mean doing things by rote, not by 
my instincts. I think we can find truth 
just in ordinary living. And that’s why 
thoughtful mothers have hunches: “It 
seems to me that Johnny does better 
when ...” or “One thing I’ve noticed about 
Mary when she’s with strange children .. .” 
And we don’t need child study to live by 
such rules as “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” or to discover that “You can catch more 
flies with honey than with vinegar.” Such 
rules were made long before the books. 

Not long ago, Pam, a determined little 
miss, was deliberately naughty while a 
friend was over. I said to her: “Mommy 
loves you, Pammy, no matter what you do. 
But she doesn’t think your actions are 
very lovable at this moment.” And I ex- 
plained why those actions were harmful 
in their effect. I knew I had to stop her 
but my main concern was with making up 
after the incident was over. Later, my 
friend, who had studied psychology, ex- 
plained, out of Pam’s hearing. “You 
handled that very well, June. You made 
Pam see that it was what she did and not 
she herself that you didn’t approve of.” 

“But that seems the only natural way 
to me.” 

“Some mothers would say, ‘You were 
a bad little girl and Mother doesn’t love 
you. Mother couldn’t love such a mean, 
nasty child. If you do it again, I'll give 
you away!” 

Of course, there must be discipline and 
punishments. Though I’m deeply senti- 
mental about children and would spare 
them any pain, I feel instinctively that we 
must draw the line when we sense that 
children want us to. I know that Pam and 
Ricky want limits. They’re struggling to 
take on the ways our world considers right. 
And I want to bolster their efforts with 
warnings of what conduct is off limits. 

I believe Pam and Ricky understand 
that discipline is a sign that we care. 
Youngsters have to feel that from us, or 
they have no reason for wanting to be 
good. Take away love and you take away 
the surest guarantee that a child will 
attempt to work through his problems, 
whatever they may be. 

As far as I’m concerned children can be 
children. If that means noise, occasional 
freshness or giggling or shouting or bounc- 
ing, that is all right with me. But I draw 
the line always and without hesitation 
when Pammy or Ricky endanger them- 
selves, if they should mistreat playmates 
or animals, when they are unnecessarily 
destroying property. And sometimes when 
I simply cannot stand what they are doing! 
I try not to be capricious, approving some- 
thing today and getting all upset about it 
tomorrow. But I’m not ashamed of being 
human. After all, children have to live 
with humans. 

And I believe that punishment should 
be effective. When I told Ricky to sit in a 
chair as punishment, I saw that he was 
having a good time, rocking back and 
forth and not in the least realizing why he 
was there. If I sent Pam to her room, she 
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began to color in her painting books, to 
sing to herself, to have a fine time. So 
I just reversed the discipline—Ricky was 
sent to his room, Pam told to sit on a chair. 
And they understood then that certain 
actions bring certain effects. 

Sometimes it happens that our children 
become teachers—and we learn from them. 
Pammy is attending a Catholic girls’ school, 
Marymount (And need I explain to any 
mother that filling out a school application 
for her brought tears to my eyes at how 
fast time was flying?). For years she’d 
been saying her prayers as I had been 
taught to say them. So one night shortly 
after she started school when I was hear- 
ing her prayers, she completed the Lord’s 
Prayer with “And lead us not into temp- 
tation: but deliver us from evil. Amen.” 
And then stopped. “Go on, dear,” I said, 
“you haven’t finished.” And I began to 
prompt her: “For thine is the kingdom 
an »” 


“I’ve finished,” said Pam. “That’s the 
way we say it in school.” I had a slight 
sense of shock. After all, I thought, does 
one tamper with the hallowed form of a 
prayer? But I considered and told her, 
“All right, darling,” and then listened to 
the string of “God blesses” which Pam— 
and Ricky, too, tack on so that it will keep 
them up longer and require my continued 
presence. ‘ . and God bless the trees 
and the tractor and my skates and my 
bicycle and the well and the new pump and 
Daddy’s new tools in the workshop .. .” 

The next night Pam asked me to say the 
prayer. I did, using her school form. “Go 
on, Mommy,” she said. “Say the ending 
like you always do. I'll say it my way and 
you say it your way.” 

A fine lesson in tolerance. Like all 
parents, I've wondered how best to intro- 
duce my children to God. How much do 
they understand when I attempted to 
answer their questions? Will it help them 
if I explain those times in my own life 
when hope and love and faith convinced 
me that He was near? Not long ago Ricky 
asked, “Who makes puppies?” and I an- 
swered, “God.” “Yes,” he said. “Just like 
Daddy makes things in his workshop.” So 
I know that the children will make their 
own interpretations of what they see and 
hear, interpretations that make sense in 
their little worlds. 

Although Pam is attending a Catholic 
school, she will soon start Sunday school 
at an Episcopalian church. My friends feel 
this might confuse her; I feel that it is 
immaterial where she learns to “Lift up 
thine eyes to the hills from whence cometh 
all strength.” 

Pam loves to play records and to listen 
to songs on the radio. One night, she said, 
“Oh, Mommy, I heard the most wonderful 
song and I’d love to have the record.” 

“Fine, dear, what’s the name of it?” 

“The name? I don’t know.” 

“Well,” I asked, “who sang it?” 

“It’s somebody you know, but I can’t 
remember his name.” 

“But what was the song about?” 

“It’s—it’s something like a prayer.” 

Armed with this confusing information 
I relayed it to the clerk at a record shop. 
And with no more ado, she brought out 
Frankie Laine’s “I Believe.” 

“Oh, no,” I told her, “it can’t be that. It 
must be a child’s song. She’s only five.” 

But anyway, I took it home and it was 
the song. And the line Pammy particu- 
larly loved was “Every time I hear a new- 
born baby cry” because it reminded her 
of Ricky when he was a baby! 

The ways of children are indeed inscru- 
table. They may say, as Pammy does, 
“simple city” in her prayers instead of 
simplicity or, as one child I heard of who 
named his Teddy bear “Gladly.” “That’s 
a funny name,” commented his mother. 
“Oh, no,” said the tot, “all bears must be 


named Gladly. In Sunday school we sing 
“Gladly my cross-eyed bear!” As you’ve 
guessed, this is “Gladly, my cross Id 
bear.” 

It brings a lump to your throat to think 
how much there is for children to learn. 
They are new to this world; we are the 
senior citizens. Actually, we are their 
world. Can you blame me then if, when my 
contract at M-G-M expired, I seriously 
considered giving up my work and staying 
home with my children? Everyone was 
aghast at the idea. It’s true that I was 
extremely career-minded, filled to the brim 
with biting ambition when I started in 
pictures. If a part I wanted desperately 
was given to another, I was sunk in the 
depths for weeks, thinking there was noth- 
ing left for me any more. 

But the years passed and my sense of 
values changed. Today, no career prob- 
lem can effect me so deeply. Today, only 
my husband and my children are the 
source of my real happiness. And, after 
considering the number of actress-mothers 
who are doing a fine job at home and the 
studio too, I decided to continue making 
pictures. Now and then, something hap- 
pens at home which shows me that children 
don’t need as much guidance as we sup- 
pose. 

For instance, Ricky is a ball of fire, al- 
ways on the go, bubbling over and in- 
clined to show off while Pammy is quietly 
taking everything in on the sidelines. 
When guests come, Ricky goes right into 
his act, monopolizing the conversation, 
showing his tricks. Pam sits by, quietly 
watching. And in about ten minutes she 
usually decides that her brother has had 
the stage long enough and she goes over 
to the guest, sits down and begins to talk 
in. a most interesting way of her school, 
her playmates, her activities and soon the 
guest’s attention is diverted from Ricky, 
and Pammy gets in her innings. She 
could vie with him in a continuous bid 
for attention—but that bright little miss 
knows a better way (You will bear with 
me while I boast just a little—won’t you?). 

It seems to me that many working moth- 
ers worry themselves needlessly about the 
time they’re apart from their children. As 
for me, I believe that an hour spent 
teaching Pam to square dance or skate; 
daily story-telling or watching Ricky build 
something; a Sunday-afternoon ride with 
Pammy and me on bicycles and Ricky 
proudly wheeling his birthday gift tractor; 
a long hike to see our chickens, with fre- 
quent stops to observe the wonders of na- 
ture, such as an intricately woven spider’s 
web or a shiny darting lizard—these are 
enough to keep our youngsters secure in 
the knowledge that they are loved. There 
has always been a nurse, but the children 
knew from the first that, although she 
might care for their physical needs, it is 
their parents to whom they turn. We show 
them we’re with them every step of the 
way. We enjoy them—relax and have good 
times together. 

Maybe I feel so strongly about this need 
for a secure childhood because my father 
and mother separated when I was six 
months old. My father took my brother, 
and I lived alternately with my grand- 
parents and with my mother when she 
could afford a place of our own. Later 
she remarried and I had a stepbrother. 
And at fifteen I began to earn my living. 
Might all this make me desire to coddle the 
children? I hope not. 

Most parents are annoyed at the early 
rising of their youngsters, but Richard and 
I love it because we have to get up early 
when we’re working. So we all breakfast 
together at 6:30. It’s a long day until we 
return at 7 or so for a brief playtime before 
we tuck them in for the night. Even 
though Van Johnson once described my 
froggy voice as “your million-dollar cold” 
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I’m afraid it leaves something to be de- 
sired for lullaby singing purposes. Though 
I’ve earned my living singing and danc- 
ing, the first time I started singing a 
lullaby to Pammy she looked up at me 
quizzically and said, “Oh, Mommy, a lady 
with the pur-ti-est voice, real soft like, 
on the radio. Peggy Lee, she was. It makes 
my face feel all softlike, just like when 
Daddy sings to me.” 

So, even if I don’t measure up in that 
department, I try with Richard’s help, 
to keep the children from distorted values 
because their parents are in the spotlight. 

Not long ago, the nuns at Pam’s school 
asked me if I’d model at a fashion show. 
I accepted gladly. A little classmate of 
Pammy’s came rushing up to me. “Aren’t 
you June Allyson—the fam-u-us movie 
star?” she asked, wide-eyed. Before I 
could answer Pam spoke up sharply. “She 
ain’t, either—she’s my Mommy!” And 
I even forgot to correct her English. 

Because mine was a poverty-stricken 
childhood in the shadows of the rumbling 
Third Avenue El in New York, I confess 
that I wanted to give the children twelve 
of everything. One Christmas Eve, for 
instance, filled to overflowing with warmth 
and happiness and the Godlike glow of 
that heavenly day, I piled the space under 
the lighted tree with a fantastic array of 
beautifully packaged gifts for the children 
—ours and those sent by our many dear 
friends. A sort of hush over my heart, 
I stood looking at the fairyland scene as 
darkness was falling. Richard came in 
and I expected him to be as thrilled as I. 
“Sweetheart,” he said, “this is all wrong. 
No children should have all these presents. 
Let’s leave a few; put some away for 
special occasions during the year and send 
all the others to children’s hospitals, or- 
phanages and adoption societies where 
there may be no gifts at all!” As usual, 
Richard was right, and that’s been the 
pattern for Christmas ever since. 

Once I stood by Ricky’s crib, watching 
him, relaxed and at peace, trying to 
stretch his toes and stuff them into his 
mouth and I thought, “Look, he has a 
built-in toy. He needs so little to keep him 
amused.” And on his first birthday party 
the crinkly cellophane and the colored 
ribbons from his gifts were much more 
wondrous than the toys. As I watch 
Rickey and Pammy at play—cutting out 
paper animals, building fabulous contrap- 
tions, painstakingly coloring with crayons, 
I marvel at their tremendous intentness 
and concentration. No wonder, I say to 
myself, they rebel so when lunchtime or 
naptime rolls around. I, too, have this 
childlike concentration. You can always 


tell what picture I'm in by watching me. 
If it’s a comedy I go around making what 
I fondly hope are gags; if a musical Ill 
dance instead of walk; if I’m portraying a 
doctor I’m a crisp Dr. Allyson, day and 
night. 

And that reminds me how worried I 
used to be about my health—hypochon- 
driac June, they called me. My medicine 
chest was a forest of bottles and pills. I’d 
rush to the doctor with every little ail- 
ment and imagined symptom. But my 
children helped me overcome such anxiety. 
Because children rely on you so completely 
and because you’re so busy taking care of 
them and a household, you simply haven’t 
time to be concerned about yourself. That’s 
the best remedy for too much self-concern 
—motherhood. Of course, everyone knows 
that getting interested in someone—or 
something—is the best remedy for grief, 
for shyness and loneliness. 

But when I suddenly needed to get rid 
of my appendix, I had to go to the hospital. 
It didn’t frighten the children because 
Richard was with them. And when he 
became so dreadfully ill (our darkest 
hour), I was with them. I found the 
strength through prayer to bear up during 
those nightmare days when his life hung 
in the balance; when he underwent two 
emergency operations and even when he 
felt he wouldn’t make it. I just had to bear 
up—for the children’s sake. It was difficult 
but I kept my fear from showing. And I 
think I succeeded because, when Richard 
was brought home, pale and weak, Pammy 
stood by his bed, took his hand in hers and 
said softly, “You been sick, Daddy?” Rich- 
ard grinned. “I know you wouldn’t want 
to stay in that old hospital because it’s 
much better here at home. This is the 
best place in the whole world.” 

So—is it any wonder that I can’t keep 
the glow out of my face when I see our 
children—or any children? I’m consumed 
with excitement and curiosity as I ob- 
serve each new step in their growth. Right 
now Pam is listening to news commentators 
and asking intelligent questions. A year 
ago Ricky spoke only two words, “India” 
and “Balboa.” Where he got them I never 
knew. Today he goes on like a magpie. I 
know they are eager to do more, anxious to 
be big, excited to find out, thrilled when 
they’ve mastered right or left or stopping 
short on a tricycle. And I hope I'll never 
lose my interest and eagerness to help 
them grow along the way. Even when, 
some decades later, suitably attired in a 
matron’s chiffon dress and fluffy hat, I’ll 
happily attend two lovely June garden 
weddings! 

THE END 
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nom PSORIASIS 


_ 2 m@ mi SCALY SKIN TROUBLE 
wake tHeone 2“ DERMOIL 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 










graphic 
sent FREE. Write for it. 
Don’t mistake eczema 
for the stubborn, ugly 
embarrassing scaly skin 
disease Psoriasis. Ap- 
ply non-staining Der- 
moil, Thousands do for 
scaly spots on y or 
scalp. Grateful users often 
after years of suffering = 
report the scales have 

gone, the red patches gradually dis- 
appeared and they enjoyed the thrill of clear skin 

again. Dermoil is used ‘ many doctors and is backed by a 
positive agreement to give definite benefit in 2 weeks or 
money is refunded without question. Send 10c (stamps orcoin) 
for generous trial bottle to make our famous ‘‘One Spot 
Test.’’ Test it for yourself. Results may surprise you. Write to- 
day for your test bottle. Caution: Use only as directed. Print 
name plainly. Don’t delay. Sola by Lees and Walgreen Drug 
stores and other leading Druggists. LAKE LABORATORIES, 
Box 3925, Strathmoor Station, Dept. 9304, Detroit 27, Mich. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


For fuller reviews, see PHotopLtay for months in- 
dicated. For this month’s full reviews, see page 8. 


VVVV EXCELLENT VVWV VERY coop 


A-—ADULTS F—FAMILY 


¥YV AFRICA ADVENTURE—RKO, Pathecolor: 
Amiable, rambling record of a safari made by col- 
umnist Robert C. Ruark. (F) November 
VVVY AIDA—LF.E., Ferraniacolor: Satisfying 
version of Verdi's opera about the love of a captive 
Ethiopian princess and an Egyptian general. Hand- 
some players do the acting; voices of opera stars 
are neatly dubbed in. (F) November 
VYVVY BAREFOOT CONTESSA, THE—U.A., 
Technicolor: Strange, absorbing, frequently witty 
story of a Spanish dancer who becomes a Holly- 
wood star. Ava Gardner is the girl, hopelessly 
seeking the right man; Humphrey Bogart is her 
loyal friend, a director. (A) December 
YV BENGAL BRIGADE—U-I, Technicolor: As a 
dashing British officer, Rock Hudson opposes a re- 
bellion in India of the last century, is loved by 
aristocrat Arlene Dahl and by a native (Ursula 
Thiess). Oriental-style Western. (F) December 
YVVY BETRAYED—M-G-M, Eastman Color: Ex- 
citing if not too convincing thriller of World War 
Il. Lana Turner, Clark Gable, Vic Mature are 
Dutch underground agents. (F) October 


VV BLACK DAKOTAS, THE—Columbia, Techni- 
color: The Civil War goes west in a lively horse 
opera. Confederate spy Gary Merrill tries to put 
the Sioux on the warpath. Southerner Wanda Hen- 
drix loves a Union man. (F) December 
YVY BLACK SHIELD OF FALWORTH, THE— 
U-I; CinemaScope, Technicolor: Tony Curtis at- 
tains knighthood to avenge his family, save Eng- 
land, win Janet Leigh. (F) October 


YVVY BREAD, LOVE AND DREAMS—Titanus: 
Leisurely, charming Italian film about village ro- 
mances (titles in English). Luscious, hoydenish 
Gina Lollobrigida attracts lonely Vittorio De Sica, 
a police marshal. (A) December 
VV BRIGADOON—M.-G-M; CinemaScope, Ans- 
co Color: Near-copy of the Broadway hit, a musical 
fantasy. Americans Gene Kelly and Van Johnson 
find a mysterious Scottish village where Cyd Cha- 
risse and others guard a secret. (F) November 
VV BULLET IS WAITING, A—Columbia, Tech- 
nicolor: Too-talky suspense film. Rory Calhoun, 
alleged killer, and sheriff Steve McNally invade 
Jean Simmons’ isolated ranch. (F) October 


VV DAWN AT SOCORRO—U-I, Technicolor: 
Slightly pretentious Western. Rory Calhoun tries 
to retire from gunfighting and rescue Piper Laurie 
from a life of sin. (F) October 


YY coop 


VW FAIR 


VV DETECTIVE, THE—Columbia: As a priest 
turned sleuth, Alec Guinness trails thief Peter 


Finch in a quaint English movie. (F) November 


VVY DRAGNET—Warners, WarnerColor: Jack 
Webb and Ben Alexander solve a gangland killing 
in their dogged, tv-famed style. Skilled acting 


throughout; realistic details. (F) November 


VVVVY EGYPTIAN, THE—20th; CinemaScope, 
De Luxe Color: Plenty of spectacle; lots of plot. 
Edmund Purdom is the Pharaoh’s physician; Jean 
Simmons, his humble sweetheart; Victor Mature, 


an ambitious military man. (F) November 


VV FIRE OVER AFRICA—Columbia, Techni- 
color: Colorful backgrounds, filmed on location, 
highlight a wildly melodramatic yarn of smugglers 
in North Africa. Agent Maureen O’Hara tangles 
with a shady American adventurer (Macdonald 
Carey). (F) December 
V¥YY FOUR GUNS TO THE BORDER—U-I, 
Technicolor: Rory Calhoun plots a bank robbery, 
woos Colleen Miller and fights Indians in a vigor- 
ous Western. With George Nader. (F) December 


YV HANSEL AND GRETEL—RKO, Technicolor: 
Puppets of a new and captivating design act out the 
opera about two children lost in a forest, menaced 
by a fearsome witch. Very young movie fans should 
be spellbound. (F) December 
YVYVY HIGH AND DRY—Rank, U-I: Pleasing 
British whimsy. As a high-pressure American ty- 
coon, Paul Douglas gets the worst of a business 
deal with a pixie Scottish skipper. (F) November 


YV HUMAN DESIRE—Columbia: Mournful tale 
of passion and murder. Glenn Ford’s ensnared by 
Gloria Grahame, a married woman. (A) November 


YY HUMAN JUNGLE, THE—Allied Artists: 
Plenty of cops-and-robbers excitement. Gary Mer- 
rill cleans up the toughest precinct in town, op- 
posed chiefly by hoodlum Chuck Connors and 
B-girl Jan Sterling. (F) December 
VVVY LITTLE KIDNAPPERS, THE—Rank, 
U.A.: Delightful story of Nova Scotian settlers. 
Two orphan boys are adopted by their stern grand- 
pa. Adrienne Corri’s a wistful heroine, in a for- 
bidden romance. (F) October 


YY LITTLEST OUTLAW, THE—Disney, Techni- 
color: Pleasant child-and-animal yarn, filmed in 
Mexico. Young Andres Velasquez steals a beloved 
horse that’s been mistreated. (F) October 


YY NAKED ALIBI—U-I: Modest action film. 
Aided by Gloria Grahame, ex-cop Sterling Hayden 
seeks the crook who got him fired. (F) November 





VVV OPERATION MANHUNT—U.A.: Unusual 
suspense movie. Igor Gouzenko (Harry Townes), 
one-time Soviet Embassy clerk now living incognito 
in Canada, is approached by another Russian, who 
pretends a yearning for freedom. It’s a Red plot 
against Gouzenko’s life. (F) December 
VVVVY REAR WINDOW—Paramount, Techni- 
color: Ingenious thriller. Wheelchair-bound, James 
Stewart spies on city neighbors, suspects one of 
murder. Grace Kelly’s his sweetheart; Wendell 
Corey, a detective. (F) October 


VVVY ROGUE COP—M-G-M: Detective Bob Tay- 
lor regrets his sell-out to the rackets when the life 
of kid brother Steve Forrest is threatened. Janet 
Leigh’s a night-club singer romanced by both broth- 
ers. Fast-paced, slick. (F) November 


VVV SABRINA—Paramount: Audrey Hepburn’s 
a charmer as a chauffeur’s daughter in a slender 
comedy-romance. Bill Holden’s a playboy; Bogart, 
a stuffy Wall Streeter. (F) October 


VY SHIELD FOR MURDER—1U.A.: As a ruthless 
police detective, Edmond O’Brien tries to get away 
with robbery and murder, deceiving fiancee Marla 
English and pal John Agar. (F) November 
YY STEEL CAGE, THE—U.A.: Off-beat prison 
picture. As Warden Duffy of San Quentin, Paul 
Kelly presents three stories about convicts—com- 
edy, suspense and then irony. (F) November 


YY SUDDENLY—U.A.: Frank Sinatra’s a psy- 
chopathic gunman hired to kill the President of 
the U. S.; Sterling Hayden, a doughty local cop. 
Moderate degree of tension. (F) October 


VYVVY THREE HOURS TO KILL—Columbia, 
Technicolor. Taut, straightforward Western with 
unexpected angles. Bent on vengeance, Dana An- 
drews returns to the town where he was nearly 
lynched. Donna Reed’s his ex-sweetheart; Dianne 
Foster, a breezy friend. (A) December 
VVY WHITE CHRISTMAS—Paramount; Vista- 
Vision, Technicolor: Likable tune-film with a daz- 
zling star quartet. Ex-GI’s Bing Crosby and Danny 
Kaye use their show-business success to aid their 
former general. Rosemary Clooney and Vera-Ellen 
provide romance. (F) December 


VVY WOMAN’S WORLD—20th; CinemaScope, 
Technicolor: Romantic comedy about big business. 
Considering Cornel Wilde, Fred MacMurray and 
Van Heflin for a top job, Clifton Webb bases his 
choice on the behavior of their wives: June Ally- 
son, Lauren Bacall, and Arlene Dahl. Laughs and 
lush New York settings. (F) December 
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Kotex now comes in this soft grey package 


Selected by thousands of women as first choice of 
many designs — this new Kotex* package reflects 
the quality you’ve learned to trust. For Kotex 
gives you the complete absorbency you need... 
the softness you're sure of. 

Kotex holds its shape, keeps its comfortable fit. 
Moreover, this is the only leading napkin with 
flat pressed ends to prevent revealing outlines. 
So look for the new Kotex package —soft grey, 


with a graceful K, symbol of highest quality. 


MORE WOMEN CHOOSE KOTEX THAN ALL 





OTHER SANITARY NAPKINS 


Your choice of three sizes. 
Regular—blue panel ; Junior 
— green panel; Super — 
rose panel, And with EF otex 
you'll want a new Kotex 
belt. They go together for 
perfect comfort. 


*T.M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
You will enjoy using a Breck Shampoo because it is gentle 
in action and not drying to the hair. There are three Breck 
Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another 
Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for 
normal hair. The next time you buy a shampoo, select the 
Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. A Breck 
Shampoo will leave your hair soft, fragrant and beautiful. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 


JOHN H BRECK INC . MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
NE W YORK . CHICAGO . S AN FRANCISCO * ety A&W A CANADA 





